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THE DEVIL’S HOTEL. 
BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


I. 
THE MYSTERY OF PARIS. 


HE surprising events, which it 
is our office to relate, occurred 
in Paris in the year 1670. The 
Marchioness De Chateaubriand 
was seated in an apartment in 
her hotel, the windows of which 
overlooked the street, when her 
son Gaston entered, dressed for 
a walk. The marchioness was 
a widow, and Gaston her only 
child. On his father’s death he 
had succeeded to his title of 
marquis. He was about twenty- 
three years of age, of good ap- 
pearance and polished address. 

“ You are going out this even- 
ing, Gaston?” inquired his 





mother. 

“For an hour or two only.” 

“And whither?” 

The young marquis hesitated slightly before he 
replied: 

“To the Tuileries. I have given my word to some 
friends that I would meet them there.” 

“Alone, and on foot?” 

“Certainly; the weather is beautiful, and the walk 
a trifle.” 

“ Gaston, my son—O, be careful.” 

“*Of what, madame?” 

** Can I say ?—there are unknown, mysterious perils 
which fill me with terror. Within the last two 
months, ten young gentlemen of the highest rank 
have suddenly and tably disappeared. Can 
you then wonder that I tremble for you, my only 
son?”’ 

Suddenly a voice from the street penetrated into 
the apartment—the voice of the city-crier. 

“New and strange disappearance of two young 
noblemen—the Baron de Givroy and the Chevalier de 
Rohan. A reward of two thousand livres will be paid 
by the king to whoever shall give such information as 
may lead to the discovery of the murderers.” 

“QO, horrible—horrible!’’ exclaimed the marchion- 
ess, as the voice died away in the distance. 

* Their victims, it would seem,” observed Gaston, 
“are chosen from amongst the most noble and the 
most wealthy.” 

* And it cannot even be conjectured how they dis- 
appear; the most active inquiries have led to no dis- 
covery.” 

“TI cannot help believing that in all this there isa 
little exaggeration. That in Paris nocturnal crimes 
may be and are accomplished I do not doubt, and 1 
deplore it. But forthat must there be a panic amidst 
the ranks of our nobility? Is every young gentleman 
to be sealed up in his chamber, and forbidden to stir 
forth, lest he should encounter I know not what band 
of assassins? O, that would be too degrading !—be- 
sides, come what may, have I not my sword? Those 
gentlemen cutthroats would find me no easy prey, 1 
promise them.” 

“O, yes, I know that you are brave—brave even to 
rashness, and it is that which makes metremble. Be 
prudent, Gaston; since your poor father’s death, I 
have but you to love; you are the only joy now left 
me on earth, and were you snatched away, despair 
would kill me.” 

“Fear not, dear mother, I will be prudent, and will 
presently return, for this evening at least, to laugh 
your fears away.” 

Embracing his mother affectionately, the young 
noble took his departure. 





II. 
THE MAN OF MYSTERY. 
A MAN, with a singular cast of features, marked by 
much apparent care and suffering, dressed in very 
plain attire, was ushered into the presence of the 
marchioness. He approached her with deep respect 
and reverence, carrying his hat in his hand. 

“Pray pardon, madame,” he said, with humility, 
“that your servants have permitted me to approach 
you.” 

“O, Jean, isit you?” r led the marcl 


“My father has taught me, madame,” said Henri, 
“to pronounce your name each day in the prayers 
that I address to Heaven.” é 

With these words he walked towards the window, 
as if to look into the street, but instead of doing so, he 
became absorbed in a deep reverie. 

* You have acted wisely, Jean,” observed the mar- 
chioness, “in guarding your son beneath your own 
eye, especially now when, for the young, there is such 
terrible danger within the city.” 

‘True; but I fear that so retired a life has also its 

jf ” 





with great cordiality. ‘‘ You are welcome, and know 
that I am always glad tosee you. Have youany good 
news to announce to me?” 

“Alas, madame, none,” answered the man, sadly. 

“Why is not your son with you? I have not seen 
him for a long time.” 

‘He came with me, madame, and is now within 
your mansion. But, pardon me, marchioness, before 
presenting him, I would say a few words to you—to 
youalone. The last time I had the honor of being 
admitted to your presence, your ladyship made me a 
promise.” 

“T have kept that promise.” 

“You have written to the Lieutenant of Police,” 
cried Jean, joyfully. ‘Ah! madame, my gratitude—” 

“T have done better than write—I have spoken to 
Monsieur la Reynie.” 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Jean, with emotion. 
he, madame—he?” 

“Have courage, Jean, and hope for the best.” 

“Ah! madame, my prayers—” 

“Enough, Jean,” interrupted the marchioness, 
kindly. ‘ Now call in your son.” 

“Instantly, madame.” He paused on the thresh- 
old. “Your ladyship is aware that he knows not—” 

“O, yes—fear nothing.” 

“Henri, Henri!” he called, through the doorway, 
‘‘approach, and bow to the marchioness.”’ 

A young man, in fact, quite a lad in appearance, 
answered the summons. Well might his father gaze 
fondly upon him. He was a perfect Adonis in form 
and feature. Possessing almost too much beauty for 
a male, yet the thin lips, the quivering nostrils, and 
the steady light that gleamed in his blue eyes, re- 
lieved his well-cut features from all charge of effemi- 


* And 


incon v 

“ How?” 
“For some time past I have observed in him an 
habitual sad —a lancholy almost constant. 
Look at him even now.” 

“Yes. Can he have any cause for grief?” 

“What grief could he have? When I have ques- 
tioned him on the subject, he has answered that there 
was nothing needed to his happiness.” 

‘* Leave him to me, and I will interrogate him ; and 
perhaps—” 

“Ah! marchioness—the very favor I would have 
asked, but dared not.” He called Henri to him, say- 
ing, ‘I am compelled to leave you here for a few 
moments; with the marchioness’s gracious consent 
you will remain with her till my return; it is a favor 
of which you should be proud, and of which I hope 
that you will prove you are not unworthy.” 

With a respectful obeisance to the marchioness 
Jean left the room. 

* Henri,” said the marchioness, “‘ your father fears 
you are concealing a secret from him.” 

“A secret?” echoed Henri, looking troubled. 

“ Youare ever melancholy, he tells me, and for that 
sadness there must be a cause.” 

“To what purpose should I confess it to you, 
madame? Good and powerful though you are, you 
could not alleviate my torments.” 

“You do suffer then—you confess it.” Observing 
him, a sudden idea entered her mind. “It is, per- 
haps, love?” 
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A ed Henri, with a blush. 
“Yes, ves; I have guessed it; that is the secret of 
your melancholy, is it not?” 
“Yes,” answered Henri, with emotion, “ yes, 
a ” 





nacy. Instead of the peruke, then so fashionable 
among the young men of the period, he wore his own 
dark brown hair, brushed back from his high, white 
forehead, and falling in wavy masses upon his neck 
and shoulders. Though dressed in the most scrupu- 
lous care, his costume was of the same dark colors and 
coarse texture as that worn by his father. 

“Come hither, my young friend,” said the mar- 
chioness, kindly. 

“Madame, I—” And he stood twirling his hat, 
embarrassed and timid in the presence of the great 
lady. 
Oe he not like his poor mother, madame?” whis- 
pered Jean. 

“Her perfect image.” 
“Do I terrify you?” 

*O, no, no, madame,” responded Henri, quickly. 

“Tt is respect—timidity,” said Jean. ‘ You will 
excuse him, madame, at his age; our mode of life is 
so isolated. Henri, the marchioness is that noble, 
generous benefactress of whom I have so many times 
spoken to you.” 

“*T well remember it.” 

“ The tutelary angel of the village in Brittany where 
you were born—the protectress of our family. She 
was the guardian of your infancy, watched over your 
dying mother, and softened the bitterness of her last 
moments.” 

** During that voyage,” asked Henri, ‘‘ which caused 
you to be so long absent from your home, was it not, 
my father?” 

Jean appeared strangely overcome by the ques- 
tion, and exchanged a meaning glance with the 
marchioness. 

“During the voyage that—” he responded, with 
some confusion—‘‘ yes—exactly; during that long 
voyage.” 


Then addressing Henri, 





“Ah! and she that you love is—” 

“A young girl, whom I first met, by accident, about 
amonth since. The sight dazzled me, as though an 
angel had appeared ‘to me, she was so chastely beau- 
tiful. She was accompanied by an elderly female— 
her gouvernante, nodoubt. I remained in anecstasy, 
fixed to the spot where she had left me; and it was 
only on hearing my father’s voice that I returned to 
myself, and with him I departed, bearing within my 
heart the remembrance of that celestial vision.” 

“Have you since beheld her?” 

*O, yes, several times.” 

“And she has observed you?” 

“Ton.” 

“ Have you spoken to her?” 

‘‘ Never!” 

‘Poor boy! 
she?” 

“‘T know not.” 

“How! Her name—her dwelling?” 

“Are unknown to me.” 

“And is it to such a chimera that you sacrifice your 
happiness and your repose? You know not even that 
she is free?” 

“*O, Heaven! what say you?” 

“And should she be so, may not her birth and for- 
tune be obstacles raised between you?” 

‘Alas! I have not thought ofthat. I have thought 
only that I loved her.” 

“* Besides, at your age, you are too young for mar- 
riage. You must, therefore, my poor boy, be reason- 
able. Promise me that you will never again see this 
young girl—that you will forget her.” 

‘“‘Never to see her more—I can promises you that, 
madame; but to forget her—O, I feel that will be im- 


And this woman that you love, who is 





possible.” 


** Courage and resolution, Henri; if not for yourself, 
for your father’s sake.” 

‘‘For my father—yes, you are right, madame, you 
are right; but, I entreat you, reveal not to him the 
confession 1 have made; he would contribute nothing 
towards my felicity, and he would suffer much to know 
I was unhappy.” 

“T understand you, Henri, and will be silent; but 
on one condition—” . 

“ He returns—I hear his step.” 

Jean Decouverte re-entered the apartment. 

“Now, Henri,” he said. Henri bowed to the mar- 
chioness and passed by his father, who turned quickly 
to the marchioness, with the inquiry: ‘Madame, 
have you learned anything?” 

“Yes; you have alarmed yourself without a cause— 
there is nothing serious.” 

Happy in this assurance, Jean followed his son. 





Il. 
A RENDEZVOUS D'AMOUR. 


GASTON DE CHATEAUBRIAND and his friend, the 
Count de Sarnac, sauntered leisurely along the 
crowded thoroughfare. 

“An adventure, you say?” questioned Jules de 
Sarnac. 

“Yes, a delici Ir , d some days 
since, and which now approaches its denouement.” 

** Pray tell me all about it.” 

“ Well, you must know that for several days I have 
observed, near the Tuilleries, a young girl of ravish- 
ing beauty, her eyes so lovely, and her figure so 
charming! Extremely reserved in her manner, this 
young girl way always panied by a respectabl 
gouvernante. Notwithstanding my earnest desire to 
make her juaintance, I was pelled to restrict 
myself to tender glances; but those glances were so 
expressive that, as I have reason to believe, they were 
at last observed by my delicious charmer ; only, I must 
confess, that they remained unanswered.” 

“How! not a word or look in exchange?” 

“Not one. In a word, I considered the game as 
desperate; judge then of my surprise, my happiness, 
when to-day, at the moment I was about to quit the 
gardens, the gouvernante mysteriously approached 
me, and giving me an intelligent sign, slipped into my 
hand a note.” 

“A note?” 

“This note bade me be at a certain place, therein 
designated, at nine o’clock this evening, and informed 
me that a person would then meet and conduct me 
to my adored. You can understand my joy—my de- 
light. But it is near the hour, and I must leave you 
now.” 

“ But, Gaston, should it be a snare, a trap?” 

‘What nonsense! Besides,amInot armed? For 
an hour or two adieu.” | 

“Good fortune attend you.” 

With these words the young men parted. 














Iv. 
THE DOCTOR OF THE POOR. 

In the ground floor of the old, ruinous building 
which, from some caprice, he had selected for his 
habitation, Doctor Swartzfront was busied amongst 
his patients—men and women of the lower order, 
ragged in dress, and poverty-pinched in feature. 

The doctor himself was a tall, robust man, with a 
sallow complexion, full black beard, and a piercing 
gray eye—of a somewhat sinister aspect. Rough 
and eccentric in his manners, and yet proving the 
benevolence of his disposition by innumerable acts of 
charity. 

One by one his patients departed, with the little 
parcels of medicine he had made up for them, invok- 
ing Heaven’s blessing on his head, until all were gone 
but one, a sturdy old fellow, a blacksmith, evidently, 
from his appearance. 

“ Well, why do you stay?” asked the doctor, gruffly. 
“Your arm is cured.” 





“I want tu know, doctor—” hesitated the smith. 
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“What?” 

“How much I owe you?” 

** You are, then, rich?” 

“No, indeed; but I—” 

“ Well, then, keep your money—you owe me 
nothing, except gratitude. I am the doctor of the 
poor.” 

“You are an angel, doctor,” cried the man, with 
blunt honesty; “ anangel who has tumbled down into 
the devil’s lodgings.” e 

“The devil’s lodgings! What do you mean?” 

“Why, that this house, which you now inhabit, 
joins, at its back, an hotel, long since abandoned and 
almost in ruins, and whose cellars extend as far as the 
banks of the river.” 

“It may be so, though I was not aware ofit. But 
what has that to do with—” 

“Why. it appears that, formerly, terrible crimes 
were committed in this hotel—awful crimes—so that, 
for want of a purchaser, it has long remained empty, 
and it is believed by many that every night sorcerers 
and demons havea grand gala in the old building, and 
from that it has acquired the name of the DEVIL’s 
HOTEL.” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed the doctor, shrugging his 
shoulders, “old women’s stories! But the sort of 
neighborhood matters little tome. With a tranquil 
conscience we can sleep anywhere. Good-day, my 
worthy fellow—go, and keep your money.” 

“As I said before, doctor, you are an angel.” 

With a rude attempt at a bow the honest smith 
withdrew, passing at the door two females, who en- 
tered the house hurriedly, and, apparently, ina state 
of alarm. ‘The honest artizan could not refrain from 
pausing a moment to gaze at one of them—a girl of 
some eighteen summers—her face was so radiant 
in beauty. Anangry “ go” from the doctor hastened 
his steps, and he closed the door after him. 

“You appear agitated! What does it mean?” 
demanded the doctor, anxiously, of a woman of 
forty, who was the girl’s companion. ‘ What has 
happened?” 

“We have been followed!” cried the young girl, 
quickly, ere her companion could speak. 

«By whom?” 

“Merely a young man,” replied the other, “ who—” 

“Dame Marguerite! I have cautioned you to avoid 
that.” 

There was an angry gleam in the doctor’s eye as he 
spoke. 

Certainly, but it was not my fault; he would not 
leave us.” 

“What was he like?””—the doctor asked this question 
of Berthe, the girl—‘ this young man?” 

“T do not know,” she answered, simply; “I did not 
even look at him.” 

**A ridiculous fellow, evidently in his Sunday attire,” 
said Marguerite; ‘‘same provincial lout who has come 
to Paris to waste the savings of his farm.”” She glanced 
out at the window. ‘Ah! he is here—is approaching 
the door.” 

“Such audacity!” growled the doctor. “ Goto your 
room—I will receive him.” 

The women withdrew, and the doctor answered 
the summons at the door, finding there the person 
who had been described by Marguerite. What kind 
of a reception he received from the doctor will appear 
hereafter. 


Vv. 
THE WILL OF HEAVEN. 


AN hour afterwards the doctor summoned Berthe 
to him. He motioned her to a seat beside the table 
which contained his drugs and instruments. At this 
moment Dame Marguerite bustled into the apart- 
ment. 

“Well,” she cried, “that troublesome fellow ?” 

“0, he is gone,’ responded the doctor, ‘and I 

promise you he will not return. Berthe,” he con- 
tinued, turning to her, ‘‘avoid with care everything 
which might give rise to another pursuit similar to 
that of the impertinent fellow whom I have, but now, 
got rid of.” 
* “Can TI hinder people looking at me?” answered 
Berthe. ‘1 know not if Iam pretty, but certainly I 
am no coquette. And yet, at the gardens of the 
Tuileries, whither you each day send me, with Dame 
Marguerite, all eyes are fixed uponme. How can I 
prevent that? except, indeed, I neverquit the house, 
and to that I am perfectly willing.” 

“T have no objection you should be admired,” ob- 
served the doctor, kindly; ** but I would not have 
you followed—that they should ask your name, your 
dwelling.” 

*“‘ That has never before occurred,” said Marguerite. 

“And will not, I hope, occur again,” returned the 
doctor, sharply. ‘ You hear, Marguerite?” 

“T am not deaf,” she responded, saucily. 

“ Far from following me,” remarked Berthe, “ those 
young gentlemen who, at the Tuileries, have seemed 
at first to pay attention to me, have, one after the 
other, disappeared, and I no longer see one of them.” 

“Nothing more simple,” said the doctor. “At the 
end of a few days they have discovered how useless 
was their pursuit.” 


“by your modest air and freezing look.” 
“And yet, Marguerite, you have spoken to them.” 
“12” re:ponded Marguerite, somewhat discon- 
certel. 
“Yes. Sometimes, as we were leaving, I have seen 
you approach them.” 
~ « Can this be true?” questioned the doctor, severely. 


they would lose their time.” 





“Good!” exclaimed the doctor, as if satisfied. 
* Berthe, though you are not my child, and I am only 
your guardian, yet have I the right to direct your 
conduct and to decide your future fate; do not, there- 
fore, lightly, and without my consent, dispose of your 


words. ‘ What ails you? You are troubled.” 

“1? Ono, I assure you.” 

The doctor, not half satisfied, would have ques- 
tioned her further, but was interrupted by a sudden 
tumult and noise without. They ran to the window, 

“Tt is he!” cried Berthe, with a ery of despair. 

“A young man has been knocked down in the 
streets,” said Marguerite, ‘and they are bringing him 
in here.” 

“Well, let him come!” answered the doctor, roughly. 

Henri, senseless and pale, was brought in by some 
working men, and placed upon a couch. 

“This poor young fellow has been knocked down 
by a carriage,” said one of the men. 

“He is not dead, is he?” asked Berthe, anxiously. 

“No, no, he has but fainted,” returned the doctor. 
“Stand aside, all of you, he needs air; and you, Mar- 
guerite, take hence my ward.” 

“Could we not be useful to you?” asked Berthe, 
eagerly. She seemed to have a great repugnance to 
leaving the sufferer. 

* Go, I say!” shouted the doctor, gruffly. 

Berthe and Marguerite withdrew to their respective 
chambers, and the working men went into the street. 
The doctor examined the patient so unexpectedly 
brought to him. 

“Pest!” he muttered. ‘These plagues are the 
fruit of a good reputation. But let us see what is the 
matter with this lad. Umph! no fracture—not the 
slightest wound—a few contusions at most. Asimple 
cordial will restore him to himself. I will prepare it 
in the laboratory.” 

He went into an inner chamber. Scarcely had the 
door closed behind his form, than Berthe stole gently 
from her chamber and approached the couch of the 
injured youth. At that very moment he moved, 
restlessly, opened his eyes, and saw her face hanging 
ever him. 

“What do I behold?” murmured Henri. ‘Is this 
a dream—an illusion!—you—you here—beside me! 
Where then am I?” 

“This house is that of my guardian, Doctor Swartz- 
front, and you were brought hither in consequence of 
an accident that—” 

“Ah! Iremember; and I bless that accident, for it 
has brought me to your presence, and I can now say 
to you—” 

** Not so loud—not so loud—silence!” 

‘<O, listen tome. I cannot live without you! Ihave 
but one desire—one ambition—to devote to you my 
life, fur I love you—I love you!” 

“Pray, silence; if you are heard—” 

“O, tell me that your heart is not insensible to my 
adoration—but say that I may hope.” 

“«J—I dare not; my guardian is so stern, if he but 
knew—heavens! he is here; farewell!” 

She fled to her chamber like a startled hare. Doctor 
Swartzfront returned with the cordial in his hand. 
He found Henri sitting up on the couch, gazing around 
him with a bewildered air. ‘ 

“So you have recovered your senses,” said the 
doctor, “and will not need the cordial I have been 
preparing.” He placed the glass upon the table. ‘‘So 
much the better. How did the accident occur?” 

“IT was with my father, and we were crossing the 
street, suddenly we were separated; hurrying to seek 
him, I heard cries behind me; then, frightened for 
my father, I became confused; a carriage was dashing 
on—I had not time to avoid it, and was overthrown 
by the shock.” 

There was a summons at the door, and when 
the doctor answered it Henri heard his father’s voice 
inquiring for him. He sprang from the couch to be 
warmly pressed to the breast of Jean Decouverte. 

“ Henri, Henri!” cried his father, ferventty ; ‘‘ Heav- 
en be praised, you are safe and sound, and the anguish’ 
I have endured is now forgotten! How shall I thank 
you, doctor, for your care? You will, I hope, believe 
in my profound gratitude!” 

“T have done nothing for your son, sir, therefore—” 

At this moment the eyes of these two men—both 
eccentrics in their way—met, and a vague remem- 
brance flitted through the mind of each. 

“Will you pardon me, sir, one question?” asked 
Jean, respectfully. : 

‘What is it?” asked the doctor, in his blunt way. 

‘Have you always practised medicine?” 

*“T commenced my studies at sixteen years of age. 
Why do you ask?” 

‘* Because, the more I look at, the longer I listen to 
you, the stronger becomes my conviction that we have 

formerly met.” 

“ Unless you have travelled in Germany?” 

“In Germany? No.” 

“Then you cannot know me; I am a German, was 
born at Heidelberg, and for the first time came to 
France but three months since.” 

‘In that case some fancied resemblance has deceived 
me.” 





“They were driven to flight,” added Marguerite, | 


“JT do not say to the contrary; it was to tell them | 


“Probably.” 
“For the present we will take our leave. Come, 
Henri.” 


heart.” Berthe appeared strangely agitated at these | 
degraded by an infamous condemnation. By my zeal 


VI. 
JEAN’S SECRET. 


“0, MEMORY of the past!—a rock which I roll and 
which crushesme! O,surely twelve years of resigna- 
tion, of worthy conduct, should have expiated a past, 


and devotion have I not merited the pardon I so con- 
stantly solicit? O, if I were but free!” 

Thus svliloquized Jean, as he paced the floor of 
his little study. The old woman who performed 
the functions of a servant for his small domicil 
brought him a letter. Jean opened it, and read as 
follows: 

“ Doctor Swartzfront—real name Jacques Fromage. 
Born at Bourges, on the 5th of February, 1615; entered 
the hospital as a pupil in 1663, and, for a robbery, was 
soon after condemned for five years to the galleys. 
When his sentence had expired, he came to Paris, 
where, for another robbery, he was again arrested. 
Having escaped from prison, he went abroad. Three 
months since he returned to France, under the name 
of Doctor Swartzfront, and established himself in 
Paris, with a servant and a young girl, supposed to be 
his ward. Since his arrival, there is nothing against 
him; his life is regular, and he has a good reputation 
for skill and humanity.” 

“He has, perhaps, reformed,” mused Jean, as he 
refolded the letter, and put it carefully away. He 
then called for his hat and cane. 

Henri heard him, and came from his room. 

“Are you going out, father?” he asked. 

“Yes; but I shall not be long absent. Ihave the 
hope that soon these occasions for my frequent ab- 
sence will entirely cease. Ah! if I obeyed my will 
only, my greatest happiness, dear boy, would be never 
to quit your side.” 

“Tf you obeyed your will, dear father? You de- 
pend then on some one? That is strange. I have 
always thought that men of your age were masters of 
their own actions.” 

“ You were mistaken,” answered Jean, sadly ; “ for 
even the most wealthy and the most powerful cannot 
say that they are independent. Rest easy, Henri; I 
shall not be long.” 

He departed, leaving Henri in a singular train of 
thought. What could be the meaning of these out- 
goings? He knew nothing of his father’s position or 
fortune; nor would he have been concerned to know, 
did not his future happiness depend upon them. Who 
could aid him to pierce this mystery ?—who would tell 
him the secret of his destiny? 

His reflections were disturbed by the entrance of 
the servant, who announced a visitor. 

‘‘He wants your father,” said the servant; ‘ but as 
he is out, he said you would do.” 

The visitor was ushered in, a foppish young man, 
with a freckled face and pink eyes, extravagantly 
dressed. 

‘Well, young man,” he began, without ceremony, 
“since you are, as that very polite old lady has just 
assured me, your father’s son, I may tell you my 
business. lam the Chevalier Alexandre Jolivert of 
Concaineau. I have a tolerable estate.” Go to Con- 
caineau, and everybody will talk to you about me.” 

“Spare me the journey, sir,’ observed Henri, with 
asmile. ‘I can believe your word.” 

“Young man, Paris is a gulf!” cried the chevalier, 
breaking out suddenly and wrathfully, “A gulf—a 
vortex—an abyss! I have been but a few days in 
Paris, and have been robbed already of my purse, a 
pair of ruffles of the very finest lace, and two watches. 
Well, young man, I have applied to Monsieur de la 
Reynie, the Lieutenant of Police; I could not see him, 
because he was absent, but to his principal domestic 
I related my adventures and my griefs, and was by 
him referred to Monsieur Decouverte.” 

“To my father!” exclaimed Henri, in surprise. 
“ What can my father do in this matter?” 

“What can he do?—everything, young man; he 
can furnish the necessary information, and cause to 
be restored to me the precious objects whose loss I 
now deplore. I have been informed thoroughly of 
his history; he has known, knows still, nearly all the 
sharpers and thieves in Paris.” 

“My father?” 

“ Well, yes, considering he was himselfa condemned 
criminal.” 

Henri uttered a cry of horror; as he did so, he heard 
a smothered groan, and turning he beheld his father 
standing in the doorway. Entering unperceived, 
Jean Decouverte had overheard the last words of the 
chevalier. 

“ Enough, sir,” he said, advancing. 

“Monsieur Decouverte?” questioned the chevalier. 

“Father,” cried Henri, impetuously, “tell this 
gentleman he is deceived, that he has calumniated 
you.” 

“T!” exclaimed the astonished chevalier. ‘ How 
do you mean?” 

“He has spoken only the truth,” answered Jean, 
quite prostrated. 

Henri buried his face in his hands and sank into | 
achair. Jean turned at once to the chevalier, feeling 
the irksomeness of his presence at such a moment, to | 
question and dismiss him as speedily as possible. He | 
had the old story to tell; fascinated by a pretty face 








Henri cast a longing look behind him, but the fair 
face he was so anxious to see did not meet his vision. 


in the gardens of the Tuileries, he had followed it, | 
been enticed into a house and robbed. Gladdened with | 
| the promise that a search should be made for his lost | 





“Listen, Henri, and Judge me: Fifteen years since 
I inhabited Brittany, and cultivated a farm on the 
domains of the Marchioness de Chateaubriand. I 
had a lovely wife, whom I adored, and Heaven, to 
complete our joy, gave us a son—you, Henri, were 
born. Alas! our happiness was too great, and would 
not last, Calamity fell upon us, sudden and crushing 
as the tempest, and Ike it, leaving behind it only 
ruins. A wealthy libertine of the neighborhood be- 
held your mother, saw that she was beautiful, and 
believing he was conferring great honor on a peas- 
ant’s wife, dared to declare his passion for her. He 
sought your mother, one evening, when she was 
alone within our cottage. He tempted her with gold, 
which she indignantly cast at his feet. Then, losing 
all self-control, without pity for her tears, with no 
respect for the cradle wherein slept her child, this 
miserable wretch dared to offer violence. At that 
moment I returned from my labors of the day. I 
heard your mother’s shrieks, and listening only to 
my rage, I made a weapon of the heavy iron-bound 
stick which I was carrying. One blow upon his head, 
and the coward, who weuld have dishonored us, fell 
dead at my feet!” 

“It was well done, my father,’’ exclaimed Henri, 
proudly; “it was well done!” 

“My crime was, perhaps, excusable; but I was 
charged with having drawn my victim into a snare, 
and with having assassinated, in order that I might 
robhim. Vainly I protested against the horrible ac- 
cusation—vainly did your mother strive to make the 
truth prevail. The dead body—the gold scattered 
upon the floor of our dwelling—these were appear- 
ances all against me, and I was condemned for twen- 
ty years to the galleys. For my wife and child’s sake, 
it was necessary I should live and suffer, or I should 
have died with shame and despair. It was during 
my absence that the marchioness, that good and 
pious lady, watched over you and your poor mother, 
endeavoring to sustain her sinking courage, but, 
alas! I never saw her more; slowly and by degrees 
she sank, consumed by grief and agony—and, for the 
second time, you were an orphan. Three years rolled 
over, and then, thanks to my irreproachable conduct, 
and, above all, tu the unceasing solicitude of our good 
patroness, I was allowed to cast aside the infamous 
livery which I had worn. Monsieur le Reynie deigned 
to interest himself on my behalf—caused me to come 
to Paris, and obtained for me an humble employ- 
ment. With gratitude I accepted the favor, for I 
should again see you, Henri—should be ever by your 
side, to watch over and protect you; and now that I 
have told you of my past life—of its heavy woe—say, 
Henri, do you blush for—do you despise your father?” 

“ Despise?” cried Henri, reproachfully; “ah, I 
already loved you deeply for the care and tenderness 
you have lavished on me; more shall I love you now, 
because you have so terribly suffered.” And he cast 
himself upon his father’s breast. 





VII. 
ABRAHAM AND ISAAO. 


A DRy cough disturbed their fraternal embrace. 
Looking up, they beheld a tall, stern-looking man, 
standing in the doorway. 

“Monsieur la Reynie here?” cried Jean, in sur- , 
prise; “ this honor.” 

“Send away your son,” said the Lieutenant of 
Police, briefly. 

Henri bowed, and retired to his own chamber. 

“ Decouverte,” began La Reynie, “ the free pardon 
te which you attach se much importance, depends 
upon yourself.” 

“What say you, sir?” 

“These sudden and mysterious disappearances of 
our young nobility—have you never questioned your- 
self as to their authors?” 

““Yes—and_ believe I have divined a portion of the 
truth. I think that, by the aid of a woman, they 
entice their victims into some secret den, and then 
plunder and destroy them.” 

“Ah, yes—it must be so. But this woman—who is 
she? That you must discover—must deliver to me 
her accomplices.” 

“T cannot promise that.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because, to arrive at that result, it would be 
necessary to avail nyself of a means which I cannot 
—dare not employ.” 

“Think that it is a question of the remission of the 
remainder of your punishment—in a word, of your 
free pardon.” 

“That pardon would be very precious; but it is not 
worth the sacrifice it would cost me.” 

The marchioness came into the room like one 
distracted. 

“Jean—Jean!” she cried, ‘my son—he has disap- 
peared—is lost. O, have pity on my despair!” 

“Explain, madame?’’ questioned La Reynie. 

“ He left his home for an appointed meeting with— 
as his friend, De Sarnac tells me—a lady—a young 
girl of marvellous beawty,” she sobbed, incoherently. 

“It is as I suspected,” exclaimed Jean. ‘The 
name and dwelling of that woman?” 

“Nothing do we know of either. Know only that 
for several days he had encountered her in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries.” 

“The Tuileries!” echoed Jean. 

“It is there, then,” said La Reynie, “ that we shall 


| The moment they were out of the house the doctor | property, the chevalier withdrew. Jean was alone | find her—it is there her perfidious nets are spread.” 


| 
| summoned one of his apprentices—a stalwart fellow— | 


| and led him to the window, pointing out Jean tohim. 

“ Bloc,” he said, “ follow that man—learn who he is.” 
| Bloc nodded his huge head intelligently, and dived 
| into the street. 


with his son. | 
| ‘You know all!” he began, sorrowfully. ‘The 
| secret which for twelve years I have been able tocon- 
| ceal from you, chance has now revealed.” 


| . ae . rae 
| ‘ You, father—you a condemned criminal!” 


“Yes,” responded Jean, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion; “ but, supposing that she still repairs thither, 
in order to arrest her accomplices, to acquire full 
proof of their crime, it would be necessary to cast to 


| them a new victim, and who would be willing thus 
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to risk his life. Who thus would give himself a 
sacrifice?” 

“JT will!” said Henri, emerging from his chamber 
—the door being ajar, he had heard all. “ Father, I 
will obtain your coveted pardon. Lady, if still he 
live, I will restore to you your son—if dead, I will 
avenge him!” 

All were overcome by this noble heroism. 

“ Brave Henri!” cried Jean, embracing him. ‘ Mad- 
ame, that which I refused to obtain my pardon, I 
will do to repay the benefits which I have received 
from you. You watched beside my dying wife, you 
have protected my son, and now I devote him to you. 
Go, Henri, go. Heaven will guard you—Heaven will 
inspire me, that I may save you!” 

And so, like another Abraham, he devoted his 
firstborn—his Isaac—to the sacrifice. 





Vil. 
THE GARDENS OF THE TUILERIES. 


On a rustic seat Dame Marguerite pursued her 
knitting, whilst Berthe held a book in her hand; but 
her eyes were not upon the page—her thoughts were 
far away. 

‘Ile loves me!” thus she commenced with herself; 
“ah, how sweetly sound those words! I am not alone 
in the world—I am loved!” 

Dame Marguerite nudged her, suddenly recalling 
her to herself... 

“Ah, mademoiselle,” she whispered, “look! Such 
a dashing young gentleman!” 

“Well,” answered Berthe, absently, “ what mat- 
ters it to me?” 

“ He has observed—is bowing to us.” 

Berthe raised her eyes, and uttered a cry. The 
handsomely-dressed cavalier was Henri. 

“Ah, you know him?” asked Marguerite, suspi- 
ciously. 

“TI! Yes—no—that is, slightly.” 

Henri had timidly approached the seat, and over- 
heard the question and answer. 

“At church,” he said, vainly endeavoring to con- 
trol his emotion, “it has been my happiness several 
times to encounter this young lady.” 

Berthe arose, leaving her book on the seat. They 
strolled towards the fountain. Marguerite said noth- 
ing, but complacently pursued her knitting. 

“Truly, sir,” said Berthe, with charming frank- 
ness, “I could scarcely recognize you; hitherto I 
have seen you so simply clothed, and now this rich 
attire—” 

How could he answer her? He could not explain 
to her the purpose for which he had assumed the garb 
of a young noble—a purpose which, as yet, had led to 
no result. 

“T have a father,” he replied, in some embarrass- 
ment, ‘who is indulgent to my whims—to my ex- 
travagances.” 

“And his name? Am I indiscreet in asking you?” 

“His name?” stammered Henri. ‘For the pres- 
ent permit me to conceal it from you; ere long, per- 
chance, I may be able to reveal it.” 

“Enough, sir—I respect your secret.” 

“ But you—will you not deign to inform me—” 

*T, sir, am called Berthe.” 

“ Berthe!” 

“T know not what may be my other name.” 

“ How?” 

“Alas! my whole life is a mystery. I am an orphan 
—am ignorant of my birthplace—a mother’s kisses 
and caresses never have I known. In my infancy I 
was confided to a stranger’s care—to Doctor Swartz- 
front; he has been my guardian—he has reared me.” 

“ How you must love him!” 

“T should do so, for, though somewhat stern— 
somewhat harsh, to me he has been very good; yet— 
yet—I reproach myself for the feeling, but I—I have 
always regarded him coldly—almost with aversion.” 

You are not happy, then?” 

“Happy! I? How could that be possible? Dis- 
inherited—deprived, from my birth, of all attach- 
ment—of all true affection—” 

“Say not that, Berthe! there is a heart which 
loves—a heart which beats for you alone.” 

“You, Henri, you?” Her voice trembled with 
emotion. “Ah, if I might hope it—if it were possi- 
ble that, one day—” 

“And wherefore not? What obstacles could oppose 
themselves to our happiness? Are you not an orphan 
—mistress of your choice?” 

* You forget—my guardian.” 

“ Berthe, soon, as I hope, my destiny will be irre- 
vocably fixed, and then—” 

At this critical moment Dame Marguerite saw fit 
to interfere. She arose, and came between them. 

“Come, Berthe,” she said, “it is time to return 
home.” 

“Already?” gasped Henri. 

So soon?” echoed Berthe. 

“ Get your book!” 

As Berthe went, slowly and sadly, to the seat, 
Marguerite slipped a note into Henri’s hand, leaving 
him perfectly bewildered by the act. 

“Take this, and act discreetly,” she said. 

“Tam ready,” said Berthe, returning with her book. 

Henri thrust the note into his pocket. 

* But we shall meet again?” he eagerly exclaimed. 

“Every day, and at the same hour, I come with 
Marguerite to these gardens.” 

““O! I will be here—I shall not fail. And suffer me 
to hope; promise me—” 

“lTcan atleast promise you that I will never be 
another’s.” 

He seized her hand, joyfully, and pressed it to his 


; maine’s Church, and you will be met and conducted 


“Ah, dear Berthe!” 


“Yes, yes. Adieu, Henri!” 
“Till to-morrow, Berthe—but till to-morrow!” 


of sight. Then, bethinking him of the note, he drew 
it forth. It contained these words: 

“If you are anxious to behold her again whom you 
love, at ten o’clock this evening be near St. Ger- 


to her.” 

A shadow fell athwart the paper. Henri looked 
up; his father stood beside him. 

“‘T have seen all, hidden behind yon statue,” said 
Jean. ‘That woman gave you a letter?” 

“Yes. O father, I am very happy! Berthe will 
this evening at ten o’clock expect me.” 

“This evening—at ten o’clock ?” 

“Ah, she has a true, a devoted heart!” 

“How?” cried Jean, in surprise. “ Of whom are 
you speaking?” 

“Of her—of that young girl whom I have long 
loved.” 

“ Her—you love her?” 

*“ Forgive me that I have concealed that secret from 
you; but to-day only have I learned that my passion 
«was reciprocated; to-day only have hope and joy en- 
tered into my soul.”’ 

“QO Heaven! That young girl! You know not, 
then, who she is?” 

“She is the ward of the doctor, to whose house I 
was taken. She is an orphan—chaste as beautiful.” 

“Unhappy boy! That woman whom you love— 
whom you are craving to behold again, is the accom- 
plice of an infamous wretch, who was chained beside 
me at the galleys. In a word, she is the decoy we are 
seeking.” 

Henri uttered a piercing cry, staggered, and, but 
for his father’s arm, would have fallen to the ground. 





IX. 
IN THE SNARE. 


TOGETHER, cloaked and muffled from observation, 
Jean and Henri proceeded to the appointed rendez- 
vous. Jean was ill at ease; though he had taken 
every precaution to remove and prevent all danger, 
there was nothing which could calm a father’s heart. 
Henri was in no better mood. He endeavored to 
summon strength and courage, to forget that his 
heart was suffering. She to whom he had given his 
entire soul, whom he believed almost an angel—what 
had she proved? A terrible fiend, who would treach- 
erously lure him to his destruction! 

“Ol” he cried, in answer to his father’s cautions, 
“what heed I now the dangers I must presently en- 
counter? So I but give to justice these infamous as- 
sassins, and restore the honor of my father, I can die 
without a murmur of regret!” 

“ Die—you, Henri?” responded Jean, reproach- 
fully. 

“Ah, pardon me, my father, but I am very wretch- 
ed. I so deeply loved her!” 

* Banish that unworthy, that fatal passion; think 
only of her infamy.” ° 

“ You are right, dear father, and I will cast from 
me the degrading weakness.” 

** You have your sword and pistols. You remember 
my instructions?” 

“Yes; to fire on the first instant of danger.” 

“That will be our signal; we shall be near—ready 
—listening, and will fly to aid you.” 

* Do not fear, father; I will forget nothing.” 

“As the dreaded moment approaches near and 
nearer, my indecision and my fears increase. O, 
have I the right thus to expose you to so horrible a 
danger?” 

“Think of the misery which has desolated our 
city, of the families driven to despair, of the mothers 
who mourn their murdered sons! We must not leave 
so many crimes unpunished, so many breaking hearts 
unsolaced, so many victims unavenged.” 

“ Yes, you are right; itis a duty, a sacred mission 
that you fulfil.” 

By this time they had arrived in front of the 
Church of Saint Germaine, the bell of which was 
slowly tolling ten. 

“ Listen,” said Jean, “ it isthe hour; and look! she 
comes.” 

He grasped Henri by the hand—a mute farewell— 
and glided from his side. A woman, closely muffled, 
bearing a lantern in her hand, approached Henri. 

“Is that you, young gentleman?” questioned the 
voice of Marguerite. 

“Tam here,” answered Henri. 
| She held the lantern up to his face, and took a good 
look at him. 

“Yes, itis you. I recognize you. Iam punctual, 
you see.” 

“So am I.” 

“ You are waited for. Follow me.” 

They proceeded on their way, and, like a shadow, 
at their heels fullowed the anxious father. 








Xx. 





THE CELLAR OF THE DEVIL’S HOTEL. 
A DREARY abode, damp, from its close proximity | 
to the Seine, and unwholesome, having that unpleas- | 
ant flavor found in old buildings long devoted to de- 
cay. There was a flight of stairs at either end, lead- | 
ing to the apartments above, and various doors, 
leading—the initiated only knew where. 
Doctor Swartzfront issued from one of the doors, 


| 





lips. 











bearing a lantern, and a bunch of huge keys. He H 


was followed by his apprentice, Bloc, the stalwart 
“Will you come, or not?” cried Marguerite, impa- | ruftian who had so unmercifully plundered that sim- 
tiently. pleton, the Chevalier Jolivert. 


“No one here,” said the doctor, as he surveyed the 


gloomy cellar. ‘Surely Marguerite should have re- 
He remained rooted to the spot until they were out | turned ere this.” 


“ Where is Fourbe?” asked Bloc. 
‘On the watch, by my direction. Sinee I have 


learned that Jean Decouverte is protected by Mon- 
sieur la Reynie, lam far from easy. He might de- 
nounce us; and if search were made, and they should 
discover the secret passage which leads from my 
house to this hotel, we should be lost. It is settled, 
then, for I think it unsafe to remain here; to-morrow 
we depart for England.” 


“And the girl?” 
“ Berthe—my pretended ward? whom I stole from 


her wealthy parents, because her father sent me to 
the galleys! Ah! and while she has suspected noth- 
ing, I have made of her our accomplice. We will 
take her with us. She may still, perhaps, be useful. 
However, when I am dead or caught, I shall make 
her some amends; for I have about me always her 
written history. When I no longer need her, she 
may be restored to her parents. And now let us at- 
tend to this gentleman—whom, for two whole days, 


I, at your entreaty, have weakly suffered to live. We 


must finish him now, though.” 


He unlocked one of the doors, which seemed to 
lead to a small sub-division of the cellar, and, at his 
bidding, Gaston de Chateaubriand came forth. 

“Well, have you reflected?” asked the doctor. 
“ How have you decided? Do you accept my condi- 


tions?” 


“Your conditions?” returned Gaston, calmly; “a 
ransom, I believe?” 

“You will draw a cheque on your banker for thirty 
thousand livres; and you will also swear, by your 
faith as a Christian, and your honor as a gentleman, 
never to reveal aught by which we might be compro- 
mised. Do this, and you are free.” 

“T enter into a miserable bargain with assassins,” 
answered Gaston, disdainfully, ‘‘and so become in 
part an accomplice of their crimes? Absurd! I am 
a noble gentleman, and not a wretched, trembling 
coward.” 

“Then you refuse?” 

“T do!” 

“Then you shall have the death you prefer, and 
we will give your body to the fishes of the Seine!” 

The ready knife was in his hand, but he found the 
huge body of Bloc suddenly interposed between him 
and his victim, 

“You shall not kill him,” said Bloc, doggedly. 
“Attempt it, and I strangle you.” The huge arms 
which he extended, sufficiently proved his capacity 
to perform that operation. ‘I have told you, he and 
I are of the same village; I was born on his estates; 
and there, in Brittany, before I came to Paris and 
joined you in your pretty work, I was a poacher—a 
man must live somehow—and I was taken, and con- 

i 1 to be hanged—rather a heavy price to pay 
for a few birds; but the marquis revoked the sen- 
tence, obtained my pardon, and, may the devil take 
me, if he who gave me life shall die himself, befure 
my very eyes!” 

“ Would you suffer him to denounce and to destroy 
us?” 

“ Pshaw! how could he do that? What have we 
to fear, since to-morrow we depart? We shall be in 
another kingdom, before he will have found his way 
from the Devil’s Hotel.” 

“Hark!” cried the doctor, with a start; some one 
approaches. ‘ Put him back in his cellar, until we 
decide upon his fate.” 

Bloc respectfully opened the door; Gaston passed 
in, and the doctor locked it securely after him. Then 
they both noiselessly disappeared up the further steps 
leading from the cellar. Almost at the same instant, 
Marguerite appeared at the head of the opposite 
flight, leading Henri, who had a handkerchief tied 
over his eyes. They descended into the cellar. 

“We have arrived,” said Marguerite; “you may 
now remove the bandage.” 

“Whither have you brought me?” asked Henri, as 
he did so. 

He gazed around—he was in a cavern of gloom, 
which the rays from Marguerite’s lantern but fuintly 
penetrated. 

‘Near to her whom you love,” answered Mar- 
guerite. ‘ Wait here; in a few moments I will re- 
turn, and conduct you to the feet of your adored one.” 

She ascended the steps, and disappeared, leaving 
Henri in utter darkness. He understood all—she had 
gone to seek her accomplices. The net was skilfully 
spread; they tempted their victims with the hope of 
beauty—with all the joys of love—and then, having 








| entrapped them to their den, they slaughter, that 


they may enrich themselves with the plunder of their 
dupes. Well, let them come—he was ready! 

A door opened, a light gleamed in, and a white fig- 
ure moved cautiously into the cellar. It was Berthe. 
Slowly she advanced, until the rays of the lamp she 
held fell upon Henri’s face. 

“Henri! you—you here?” she cried, with joyful 
surprise. 

“Did you not expect me?” answered Henri, coldly. 
“Did you not feel assured that I should come?” 

“1? No; I did not knowit. But your presence 
gives me courage. O,I am glad, very glad to see 
you?” 

“You did not expect me this evening—and that 
appointment?” 

‘I do not comprehend; and for this place, till now 


| I was ignorant even of its existence,” 


‘How comes it, then, that you are here?” 





“Yesterday I saw my gnardian touch a concealed 
spring, and a pancl of the wainscot was removed, 
disclosing a secret passage; this evening, tinding my- 
self alone, the wish occurred to me to explore, and 
learn whither that passage led; Lobeyed what I then 
thought was but an idle curiosity, but which now, I 
cannot doubt, was in reality the secret instinct of my 
heart.” 

“Your heart,” exclaimed Henri; “ you speak of 
your heart! 0, horrible perfidy! I have learnéd the 
truth—know the snare that has been set for me, and 
for ten others, who have already been caught and 
murdered, which you, wretched creature, have your- 
self prepared! You, to whom Heaven has given an 
angel’s beauty with a demon’s heart—you, whose 
every look—whose every smile, cause blood and tears 
to flow! Infamous wretch! leave me—leave me!” 
“Ah, what then have I done?” cried Berthe, over- 
whelmed by this fierce denunciation. “Of what do 
you accuse me? You have spoken to me of snares— 
of murders done; you are menaced, then, by some 
deadly peril—and you suspect me? Great Heaven!” 
“Spare yourself all useless falsehood—I should not 
believe you.” 

“O, my brain wanders! Howconvince you? Where 
find words which would penetrate your heart? 
Henri, have pity—listen to me! I know not of what 
dangers, of what crimes you speak; but, whatever 
they may be, I am innocent!” 

“Ah, if I might believe it, I would give my life, my 
heart’s blood!” 

“ Henri, I swear to you that I am innocent—that 
T love you!” 

“‘ Berthe,” cried Henri, torn by contending emo- 
tions, “ yes, I do—I do believe you; falsehood could 
not speak with such accents—treachery could not 
look out from such eyes!” 

“Ah!” responded Berthe, with delight, “I am 
prepared now to die! Let this danger come; together 
we will meet it.” 

“No, no, not you; you must, you shall live! Fly! 
I must not—my place is here; duty bids me stay, and 
stir I will not!” 

She grasped him by the arm with frantic eagerness, 
and endeavored to drag him to the door by which she 
had entered. 

“O, for my sake!” she cried; “let us not delay— 
come, come!” 

But it was already too late; Doctor Swartzfront, 
and his two confederates, whom he called his two 
apprentices, suddenly appeared, blocking up every 
avenue of escape. 

“ Berthe here!” exclaimed the doctor, greatly sur- 
prised. ‘Wretched girl, you have discovered our 
secret—you, too, must die! Upon them!” 

The bright steel of their daggers gleamed in the 
flickering light as they advanced. With a scream of 
despair, Berthe sank lifeless at Henri’s feet. But 
the youth remained undaunted; he had not forgotten , 
his father’s instructions. He drew forth his pistols, | 
and fired each in quick succession, The cellar was 
enveloped in smoke; the crash of open doors answer- 
ed the echoing reports of the pistols. There came 
the rush of many footsteps, the blinding glare of 
torches flashing through the canopy of smoke, a con- 
fused struggle, mingled with cries and curses, and 
then Henri was clasped to a manly breast, and he 
heard his father’s voice exclaim: 

“Thank God, my boy—we came in time to save 
you!” 








Doctor Swartzfront and his accomplices were 
brought to trial, and, thanks to the evidence of Jean 
and Henri, received the full sentence of the law. 
Gaston was restored to his mother, a wiser man for 
that adventure. 

The papers found upon Doctor Swartzfront led to 
the discovery of Berthe’s parents, and Henri had the 
felicity of placing her within their arms, only to be 
yielded up to him again three months after, they 
gladly giving their consent to his union with their 
daughter, as the king, in consideration of his great 
services in destroying this nest of assassins, gave a 
free pardon to Jean Decouverte, and made him a 
baron of the realm. 





DUELLING. 

Arrangements had been made for a meeting be- 
tween Colonel Benton and General Jackson; when 
Jackson, hearing of his adversary’s arrival at Nash- 
ville, repaired to the hotel, accompanied by two 
friends, and forced his way into the bedroom, where 
Benton was in bed with his brother and two friends. 
On seeing Jackson, Benton laid his hand on his pis- 
tols, and the general instantly fired a pistol at his 
head. The colonel’s brother replied by a shot which 
struck the general in the arm. Pistol-shots were fu- 
riously exchanged on both sides, and when all the 
fire-arms were discharged, they took to the bowie- 
knife. Both Jackson and Benton were dreadfully 
wounded, but none of the party were killed, Jack- 
son’s duel with Sevier was fought on horseback, in 
the presence of two or three thousand spectators. 
Jackson came armed with an immense cudgel ; Sevier 
with a long sword, Both bristled with pistols like 
bandits in a melodrama. The cudgel proved the more 
effective weapon; for at the first encounter Sevier 
fell stunned upon the plain, and Jackson was on the 
point of blowing out his brains, when the seconds 
and bystanders interposed, 








The great man should retire occasionally from the 
stage, to avoid wearying admiration; for, however 
brilliant the sun may be, it would be wrong for it 
never to set. 
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LIFE. 


BY J. G. AUSTIN. 


We sit among our toys and play, 

With blithesome heart and busy eye, 
Until upon some luckless day 

Our wandering glances reach the sky. 


And straight a sense of loss and grief, 
A vague unrest—a mute desire 
Assails us with a sharp belief 
That life should grant us something higher. 


The broken playthings lose their worth, 
The idle sport no longer charms, 

The heart, forgetting all its mirth, 
Trembles beneath its vague alarms. 


It questions life, it questions fate, 
It asks the meaning of its birth; 
No answer comes, and desolate, 
It breaks and hides beneath the earth. 





BLOTTED OUT. 
BY J. AUGUSTUS HOWARD. 


THOUGH it was not a pity which showed itself in 
any active form of sympathy, the neighborhood did 
sincerely feel for the two ladies left so entirely alone 
in the world. They had plenty of money, certainly ; 
a good house and a pretty garden; and as the legacy 
of poverty aggravates even the loss of a father (which 
in this case, however, was rather a relief than a loss), 
one might imagine a worse fate than that of Martha 
and Hester Todyeare, pitiable as theirs was; for, save 
this one exception of money, there was not a social 
circumstance in their lives which the poorest need 
envy. 

Their father, William Todyeare, a passionate, self- 
willed man, had murried a woman of a station much 
inferior to hisown. He had married her because he 
had been obliged to take her on her own conditions; 
but he revenged himself for the force put upon him 
in the ordering of their relatiuns by not acknowledg- 
ing her as his wife, and letting her appear only as his 
housekeeper—and the mother of his two daughters. 
She was not a woman of the Griselda class, and could 
never bring herself to endure her wrongs in silence, 
but told the world, whenever it came in her way, the 
story of her sufferings and the fact of her marriage, 
leaving it to form its own conclusions. And the con- 
clusion to which it came, almost unanimously, was to 
avoid Felifvot altogether, and leave the Todyeares to 
manage their tamily affairs by themselves as they 
liked. People do not like to be made the confidants 
of suffering wives; and when the question in dispute 
is marriage or illegality they would rather not give 
their votes at all, but let judgment go by default. As 
in this case. Wherefore, when the futher died, his 
two daughters, who had been under a cloud all their 
lives—unoffending as they were coming in for at least 
reflected disest had not an acquaintance in the 
world, and were as much alone as if they and their 
servants were the sole inhabitants of a desert island. 

Mr. Todyeare was a man whose wrong-doing was 
rather insanity of temper than hardness of heart; so 
that when his temper was no longer crossed his con- 
science took the ascendant and tormented him fierce- 
ly—his faculty of repentance being as illimitable as 
his evil will had been resolute. When his wife died 
and the daily fret of her will in opposition to his own 
was at an end, he fell into a deep melancholy, which 
finally became a monomania of remorse for the hard 
life he had led her, and the injustice he had done her; 
not an active madness—merely a morbid, quiet kind 
of insanity, which gave an additional horror to the 
life and place; but no danger. The world said it was 
a judgment on him for his sins; so it was, but not in 





It would have been no wonder if the whole family 
had gone raving mad, for Fellfvot was the most mel- 
ancholy place to be found within the four seas. It 
was far away from any other house, and stood ina 
craggy hollow surrounded by woods. Woods and 
crags rose everywhere and kept the air in the basin 
below as stagnant as the water of a pond. The smoke 
rose straight from the chimneys of Fellfvot, when, in 
the villages beyond, houses were unroofed and forest 
trees uprooted in the gale; and the autumn leaves 
fell in quiet showers, like the pattering of rain on the 
ground, when the winds, elsewhere, stripped them 
with trantie fury from the boughs, Sometimes, in- 
deed, a whirlwind caught the sides of the basin, 
eddying round and round amung the woods till the 
dead leaves were piled up in thick drifts, where a 
man might be lost standing upright: so with the 
snow: but in general the air was still and dead, reek- 
ing with the vapors trom the woods, and oppressive 
with the varied scents of vegetation; in autumn-time 
unhealthy, and even in spring and summer unre- 
freshing. The house was entirely hidden from view, 
save at one certain point in the road leading to it. 
It might have been burnt to the ground, and no one 
would have seen aflame; and every inmate in it 
might have been robbed and murdered, and the busy 
world beyond would not have heard a sound and 
might not have known for days, For it stood away 
from the main road, lost in this deep hollow, and the 
one approach to it was by a steep and rugged road, 
almost dangerous even with sure-footed horses; con- 
sequently, the very tradespeople called at Fellfoot as 
seldom as they could, and the monotony of life was 
nearly unbroken. Nothing but one eternal view— 
the same from every window in the house, look where 


you would; nothing but trees—trees; gold and green, 

and white with blossoms, and flushed with crimson 

veinings in the spring-time, truly; and gorgeous with 

all imaginable hues of scarlet and gold and russet 

and darkening bronze in the autumn; else of one 

uniform outline, of one eternal sameness. 

To this inheritance, then, the two sisters, Martha 

and Hester Todyeare, had succeeded, The Todyeares 

were of German origin, and the name had been Tod- 

tjahr in earlier times; but it had got softened out of 
its former grim meaning into what gave local ety- 

mologists, ignorant of German, wide scope for wild 

derivations. They still retained the German look, and 

both were fair; but Martha, the elder, was a brown- 

haired woman, and tall and strong and resolute, with 

a square brow and a set jaw, yet kind and comely 

too; a woman with something of the masculine ele- 

ment in her, but not less than woman all the same. 

Hester, shy and timid, and with all her lines soft and 
flowing, was one of those golden-headed seraph-wo- 

men, made up of love and fear, who get more cared 
for than the rest of the world, because they have no 
fibre in them, no power of resistance or of self-sup- 
port or of will—very sweet and lovely and feminine, 
but who live and die mere girls to the last; people 
for whom the strong invariably sacrifice themselves 
or to whom they are sacrificed. 

There was a great difference in age between them; 
Martha being ten years the elder, which made her 
more mother than sister, for the mother had not lived 
beyond the little one’s first childhood, and Martha 
had, therefore, taken her entirely to herself. And as 
no governess was allowed at Fellfoot, and no com- 
panions of their own age ever invited, even if any 
could have been found willing to come, it had been a 
very entire taking to herself. And, as a consequence, 
the whole force of the two natures, intensified by the 
isolation of their lives, had concentrated into one deep 
love for each other—Martha’s the maternal love of the 
stronger, and Hester’s the dependent love of the 
child, with that other faculty of hers, her fear, re- 
served for her father. There was no one else to love 
or fear, for they did not know the only relatives they 
had, Faber and Susan Todyeare (the Faber Todyeares 
as they were generally called), the children of the 
younger brother, but older than both these sisters ; 
Susan being older than Martha, and Faber, the elder, 
almost old enough to be Hester’s father. There had 
been a coolness between the two families ever since 
William Todyeare, of Fellfoot, had married his 
housekeeper. 

The funeral had taken place three days ago, and 
the two sisters were sitting in the garden together. 
It was in the hot and sultry summer time, when the 
woods looked unfathomable, and when the air was 
almost tropical with heat and steaming vapors; it 
was one of those lowering summer days when the 
angry temper of the atmosphere seems to react on 
men, and to breed angry tempers in the soul. Its 
only effect on the sisters was to make Martha more 
silent, and Hester more timid and easily startled 
than usual. They were sitting now on the seat un- 
der the great cedar-tree on the lawn; and as the 
spreading branches stretched over them, throwing 
them into deep shadow, you might have fancied they 
were women of death sitting in the gateway of the 
tomb; nothing more funereal could be seen any- 
where than those two in their deep mourning—Mar- 
tha with her close black cap covering all her hair, 
and Hester with her golden uncurled tresses falling 
over her face like a veil for her sorrow—as they sat 
under the great cedar-tree in what might have been 
a garden of graves, for its solitude and desolateness. 


Looking up from a small piece of work she held in 
her hand, Martha said, suddenly, “It is dull for you 
here, Hetty.” 

Hester opened her clear childlike eyes, and put 
back the crowding hair from her face. ‘ Dull?” she 
said, in a tone of surprise. ‘‘I am very happy here 
with you, Martha; what more do you want than we 
have got?” 

“You are young, dear, and ought to see a little of 
the world. We have money, and could travel, if you 
would like it; or our cousins have asked us to stay 
with them, if you would like that better. I hada 
letter from Susan this morning; ‘Faber will be here 
to-day,’ she says.” 

“To-day!” echoed Hester, in a voice of dismay. 
“‘ How I wish he was not coming!” 

“So do I; but that does not answer my question 
about going away.” 

“I will do as you like, Martha,” Hester replied, 
meckly; “ but I hate gaiety, as you know.” 

“Dear child!” interrupted her sister, smiling, 
“have you ever known it?” 

Hester smiled too. ‘Not much of it, certainly,” 
she said; “ but you understand me, don’t you?” 

“Yes. Still I think a little change would do you 
good, my dear. You are too depressed here, and I 
have seen how nervous you have become lately. I 
should like you to leave Fellfoot for a little while.” 

“ Me to leave!” cried Hester, with quick alarm; 
“not without you, Martha.” 

“ Certainly not. There, see how that has fluttered 
you!—but both together; perhaps to Switzerland in 
the spring, after a winter in Paris or Italy. Would 
you like that better than Greymoor and the Faber 
Todyeares?” 

“O, anything better than that!” cried Hester. ‘I 
have such a strong presentiment against those 
people.” 

‘So have I,” said Martha; “ but such feelings are 
very fuvolish, and, indeed, wrong if indulged in.” 

“Who is that?” Hester exclaimed, pointing to the 
one turn of road which they could see from the 


It was a solitary horseman, picking his way down 
the steep path carefully. 

“I dare say that is Faber Todyeare,” said Martha; 
and she, too, turned a little pale, and her teeth set 
themselves together as if she had a task before her 
both difficult and disagreeable. 

Soon the horseman was out of sight, lost in the 
windings of the wood-path; and presently they heard 
the gate-bell ring loudly as he reined his horse at the 
entrance. The servant opened the gate, and a tall, 
dark, handsome man, first asking if the ladies were 
at home, dismounted and came quickly towards 
them. 

‘How like papa,” said Hester, shrinking away. 
“«O, Martha, he has come for no good.” 

Why did she say that? It is not usual for young 
women to regard the advent of handsome cousins 
with displeasure or terror, and Faber Todyeare was 
one whom most girls would have welcomed very cor- 
dially; yet both sisters shrank from him, in their 
several ways, as if he had been something terrifying 
or frightful. He was neither. He was a tall, hand- 
some, manly-looking person, with nothing specially 
note-worthy about him, save a blandness of manner 
that seemed a little excessive and out of harmony 
with his character, as judged of by his face. That 
a man with inscrutable eyes, pent-house brows, a 
flat forehead, a broad jaw, and thin, closely shut 
lips, should be as gracious and gallant asa Bath M. 
C.—that so supple a back should lead up to so stern a 
head, might seem, to a close observer, out of course 
and mistitting; yet there was nothing about him to 
which the most fastidious could object, so perfectly 
well bred, well looking, and well appointed was he. 


He raised his hat as he came near them, and held 
out his hand Martha gave him hers with strange 
coldness, Hester with repugnance. 

“‘T am sorry I could not come in time,” he said; “1 
should have liked to pay the last respects to my poor 
uncle.” 

Martha slightly moved her head. ‘Thank you,” 
she said; and that was all. 

“T suppose his last its were peaceful? they 
generally are in such cases as his,” he asked. ‘ Did 
he recover at all? I mean, was he sane at any time 
before his death?” 

“Sane! he was never insane,” said Martha, blunt- 
ly. “He was dep d and holy, but he never 
lost his intellects.” 

Faber smiled blandly, but unpleasantly. ‘ He left 
a will, that means?” he said, with his interrogative 
accent; “fone made quite of late, I presume?” 

‘He left no will,” said Martha, and looked him 
straight in the face. a 

** Indeed!” and as he spoke he glanced round him, 
at the house and garden and the woods about, as if 
with a new interest. This did not escape his cousin, 
«“‘ He wished my sister and myself to inherit equally, 
so there was no need for any will,” she added. 

Again Faber Todyeare raised his heavy eyebrows 
and smiled. 

“The very reason why he should have made one, 
while his mind was ble of an ind lent act, 
and in such a condition that the law would recognize 
its acts as valid,”’ he observed. 

“The law gives the same award as his wishes,” 
said Martha, steadily. ‘‘ His only children, we share 
alike; and it is not probable that we shall ever have 
divided interests.” 

“I think you labor under a mistake,” said Faber; 
“the law ”—emphatically—“ will award differently.” 

“Hester, my dear, go and see if dinner is nearly 
ready,” said Martha to her sister. ‘I dare say Mr. 
Todyeare” (neither had called the other cousin yet, 
and he had not given them any name at all) “will 
dine with us while his horse is resting.” 

And Faber smiled, and looked at Hester graciously, 
and said, “Yes, he would remain very gladly,” and 
thanked them for their kindness. 

When they were alone, Martha, turning to her 
cousin, said abruptly: ‘So, you have come to dispute 
the property, Mr. Todyeare?” 

He bowed. 

“TI have come to claim it,” he replied; ‘there are 
no grounds for dispute. You know as well as I, that 
the law does not recognize a man’s illegitimate chil- 
dren, however openly he may have done so. Had 
your father wished you to inherit his property, he 
would have made a will while sane and capable of 
managing his own affairs; with a will of late date— 
since his mind went, or with none at all, your claims 
are absolutely worthless. I am sorry to speak with 
such seeming harshness, but you are a woman to 
whom, I am sure, one can speak of business matters 
plainly.” ¥ 

“1 told you in my letter that you were mistaken,” 
returned Martha. ‘My mother was lawfully mar- 
ried, nearly two years before I was born.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and again smiled. 

“TJ have the certificate,” said Martha, flushing a 
little, and speaking with a certain hurried and per- 
emptory accent; “and this.” 

She pointed to a ruby ring she wore, inside which 
was engraved her mother’s name, her father’s, and 

the date of their marriage, with “married” sct 
against the date. Perhaps not of much value as le- 
gal evidence, but of infinite preciousness to Martha, 
as it had been to her mother. 

“What is that?” asked Faber, contemptuously. 
“ Allow me,” and he held out his hand for it. 

She drew it from her finger,and gave it to him, 
calling his attention to the letters inside. He looked 
at it intently, both at the engraving and the stone, 
for it was a balass ruby of large size, and intrinsically 
worth much. Then he gave it back to her witha 
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“ Counsel would say, ‘ the clever dodge of an artful 
woman.’ If your claims rest on no more solid founda- 
tion than this, und if your proofs are of ho greater 
legal value, the question will soon be decided.” 

* You forget the certificate,” said Martha. 

“Ah! the certificate! That is something more to 
your purpose. Yes, I confess I should like to look at 
this certificate, if you will allow me; it is the first 
time I have heard of it, and I am curious.” 

“You shall see it,” Martha said, loftily; and they 
both walked across the lawn, and through the opened 
French window into the drawing-room, where Martha 
left him, while she went up stairs to her own room 
for those sacred ‘marriage lines,” which were her 
own and her sister’s all. 

“You keep this in a safe place, I suppose?” asked 
Faber, carelessly, while examining it with even more 
attention than he gave to the ring. 

“Yes,” Martha answered; “it is never out of my 
own possession; I keep it with my valuables in my 
own room.” . 

“Ah! the best place,” said Faber. 

After turning the paper about, and looking at it in 
every light, as if he would have detected a forgery in 
the very substance of the paper itself—after counting 
up dates, and comparing handwritings, knitting his 
brows with anxious meaning as he was slowly and 
reluctantly obliged to acknowledge the truth, Faber 
handed back the certificate, and pronounced himself 
satisfied; thanking his kind cougin—he called her 
cousin now—for her petience and candor, and beg- 
ging her to dismiss from her mind all remembrance 
of the fact that he had ever been so misled by igno- 
rance and common report as to doubt the exact 
legality of their condition. He was very glad he had 
come himself, he said, and had made personal ac- 
quaintance with his cousins; he thought it so much 
the best thing to do at all times, and nothing was 
ever lost by frankness and candor. If he had dele- 
gated this task to a lawyer, what a bungle would 
have been made of it; but now, everything was as 
clear as daylight, and there was no possibility of 
further mistake remaining. They had all done their 
duty, and was not that a pleasure to think of? He 
then wound up a slightly too florid oration by invit- 
ing them both to Greymoor; where, at least, he could 
promise them a somewhat different kind of prospect— 
laughing—to what they had here, for, save in their 
own garden, there was not a tree nearer than a day’s 
journey! 

To which Martha replied, a little bluntly, perhaps, 
but good-naturedly enough, that she and her sister 
were not much given to visiting, or great runaways 
from home. Then she added: ‘My sister knows 
nothing of the doubts which were thrown upon our 
mother’s marriage; of what good to perplex and dis- 
tress one so young and innocent?” 

And Faber said, ‘*Of what good?” too; and com- 
mended her wise care with almost enthusiastic ap- 
preciation. Dinner being ready, he asked his kind 
cousin’s leave to go up stairs to make his toilet. 


It was a pleasant house, he said, when he returned, 
and capital rooms; and the conversation fell upon the 
size and disposition of them, all in the most natural 
and easy manner possible; and yet Martha did not 
like the talk. To a reserved woman it was a little too 
much like a freedom to pry into the personalities of 
their domestic life; but Faber was aman difficult to 
withstand on any point which he might choose to 
press, there was so ™:uch blandness and friendly con- 
fidence of manner united to so much resoluteness of 
purpose and distinctnessofaim. Which did not much 
assuage Martha’s discomfort, or make her more af- 
fectionately inclined to their cousin, or disposed to 
discuss the sites and aspects of the Fellfoot bedrooms 
with greater pleasure. 

On the whole, the siste had never passed a more 
uncomfortable time than they did during this visit, 
and, indeed, as the hours wore on, Hester’s dislike 
became only too apparent. She sat as far away from 
Faber as was possible, her head bent over her work, 
seldom looking up, and never speaking unless spoken 
to, and then she gave only curt, cold answers, looking 
at Martha while speaking to her cousin. But he 
seemed to be much struck with her; and truly she 
was a rarely beautiful creature—and almost perse- 
cuted her with his attentions and compliments, 
seldom taking his eyes from her, and doing what he 
could to engage her attention and win a pleasant look 
for his reward. But the girl sat resolutely, almost 
sullenly, apart, in what would have been a rude dis- 
play of temper and caprice, but for the pleading sweet- 
ness of her timid manners and the softening charm of 
her beauty. 

Heartily glad were they when the moment came 
for his leave-taking, and they were rid of his hand- 
some face and flattering smiles. Their solitude came 
like a delicious repose to them after the weariness of 
this man’s visit; and.the two sisters sat together 
rather later than usual, and even more lovingly than 
usual, as if to enjoy to the fullest the one true hap- 
piness of their lives. But their comments on their 
cousin were none of the most complimentary, and 
their determination not to know him better, and by 
no means to go to Greymoor, very distinct. Then 
they went to bed, and the house was shut up for the 
night; if, indeed, that could be called “ shutting up,” 
which was merely locking the front door, and leaving 
half the windows spen. The utter solitude of the 
place had made them careless, and the nightly fasten- 
ing of Fellfoot had grown to beamere name. The 
sisters always slept with their windows open; not so 
much as a stray cat invading the premises in general ; 
and to-night—this hot, stifling, thundery night—the 

house was like a pierced fan, open at all sides to catch 








smile, shaking his head, as he said: 


the faintest breath of air stirring. 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








At about midnight the storm burst forth, It had 
been brooding all the day, and when it came it was 
with terrific violence; but, strangely enough, it did 
not rouse the household—not even Hester, at the first, 
constitutionally susceptible to all the influences of 
electricity as she was. At last one tremendotis flash, 
followed by a deafening roar, woke her up}; and just 
in her night-dress as she was—without slippers or 
wrapper—she softly opened her bedroom door and 
crept across the passage to take refuge with her sister ; 
wondering, indeed, why she had not come to her, as 
she generally did when there was a thunderstorm, 
knowing her nervousness. 

She found the door, turned the handle, and went 
in; but as she entered her foot slipped in something 
strange, something thick and wet and warm. She 
shuddered, and called “Martha,” but no one an- 
swered; again she cried; and then a flash, flaming 
through the air, showed her the body of her sister, 
with her face downward to the carpet, lying in a 
shining pool of crimson on the floor. But it did not 
show her that other thing crouched in the dark corner 
beyond. 

“Martha! Martha!” Hester whispered, and touched 
her, kneeling by her; and kneeling in the warm, wet, 
crimson pool. Again the lightning flashed, showing 
now the white night-dress, her hands and the drop- 
ping lengths of her golden hair, all dyed crimson—all 
wet and soaked in blood. 

“Martha! Martha! wake! speak to me!” cried 
Hester, turning the dead face towards her; but the 
head fell heavily back in her arms, and there was no 
kind voice to answer her. 

Then the truth came upon the girl, and saying 
“Take me with you!” she flung her arms over the 
dead body, and sank senseless—her pale head resting 
on her sister’s neck, and from head to foot crimsoned 
with her blood. 

The man crouching in the corner came and looked 
at them both; turning the dark lantern in his hand 
full upon them while he stood and studied them; and 
once carefully putting back the blood-stained hair 
from Hester’s face, he stooped down and kissed her 
lips, and kissed them again, with a strange pleasure. 
Then he cut a long lock from her head, and turning 
away, continued his search for what he wanted; all 
the while as quiet and unmoved and resolute as if 
murder was an every-day occurrence, and need stir 
no man’s nerves. When he had found what he wanted, 
he looked again at the two lying on the floor, and 
taking up Martha’s hand, drew the ruby ring from 
her finger; and guided now by the flashes of the 
fierce tempest, he went softly out by the way by which 
he had entered, letting himself down from théwindow 
noiselessly. 

As the morning broke the storm passed, and when 
the servants came to call their mistress it was a glad, 
fresh summer day; the woods were alive with the 
songs of birds and the hum of bees; the trees and 
flowers were radiant with freshened bloom, and rich 
in scents; the blue sky had not a cloud, and the green 
earth did not seem to have a care—but within that 
quiet room lay one sister stabbed to the heart, and 
the other paralyzed and imbecile. 

It had been done for plunder, every one said; 
Martha’s costly ruby ring was gone; and the daven- 
port in which she kept her money and valuables was 
rifled; and though some things which, it might have 
been thought, would have tempted a thief, were left, 
others were taken, and all was in confusion. No one 
knew, indeed, though, what had been taken; for 
Martha Todyeare was not a communicative woman, 
and even Hester was never told of any business mat- 
ter; so that it was only conjecture at the best. One 
thing, however, was sure, the ring—and, presumably, 
money, from the rifled state of the davenport. This 
was all that was ever known; and who had done the 
deed no one could imagine, or why, unless for plun- 
der; and yet, if for plunder, why had not certain 
valuables been taken, lying handy as they did? It 
was conjectured that the assassin had got in by the 
open window, climbing up by the ivy which grew 
thick over the house, and favored by the storm which 
drowned any noise he might have made. Martha 
had been struck down, perhaps while crossing the 
room, probably to go toher sister. There was no sign 
of any struggle, and she lay in the position in which 
a person would have fallen if struck from behind. 
There was no expression of terror on her face, as 
would have been had she seen her assailant; but it 
was calm and still as usual, showing that at least she 
had been spared the anguish of knowledge; which 
was something. 

Faber was just leaving the inn, where he had put 
up for the night (having lost his way between Fellfoot 
and the railway inn where he was rightly bound, so 
taking refuge here, at midnight or after, drenched to 
the skin with the terrible storm), when the fearful 


was an intensity of hatred for Faber, and a childlike 
dread of Susan. 

Susan was not unlike what Martha might have 
been if harder, older, and sterner; Martha, with all 
her womanly tenderness left out, and her strength 
roughened and sharpened to hardness and aggres- 
siveness. They carried Hester off to Greymoor for 
change of alr. It was of no use her protesting or re- 
fusing; she was in their hands, and there was no 
one to help her out of them. So they took her to 
their own house, and people said they hoped the 
change would do her good, poor girl; but it was not 
a pleasant charge her cousins had taken on them- 
selves, for who would like to have a dazed half-idiot 
always about them? Indeed, from the first Susan 
seemed to have felt it asa painful duty that must 
be accepted, doing her best to perform her part as 
well as was in her nature to allow; but she could 
never conquer the girl’s visible terror of her, nor could 
Faber overcome her hatred, and the more he tried 
with flatteries and caresses and tender little cares— 
cares so tender that one could scarcely understand 
how they came from so strong and stern a person— 
the more pronounced was her hatred, her horror, and 
her fear. 

Greymoor was, as he had said, the very antithesis 
of Fellfoot—a wild, lonely, desolate moor, without a 
tree or shrub anywhere; an illimitable horizon lost 
in the restless sea for half the distance round, the 
other half leading down into a broad open country, 
showing villages and shady copselands, meadows full 
of sheep and cattle, and churches with their flame- 
shaped spires pointed ever up to heaven, and all the 
sweet pastoral richness of English country life; but 
this only in the distance—a peace and sweetness not 
belonging to the dwellers in that desolate house on 
the moor; like happiness seen in other’s lives, but 
not coming near our own. 

But the change from the damp, low-lying house at 
Fellfvot did Hester the physical good people had an- 
ticipated; her cheek lost a little of its cream-colored, 
corpse-like look, and got rosier in hue, and more 
transparent; her eyes were less fixed and more ob- 
servant; she ate more as if she knew that she was 
eating, and not only as if it was a merely instinctive 
act of obedience; she lifted her feet from the ground 
when she walked, and did not drag them, as she had 
done; sometimes the tears came into her eyes as if 
she was thinking, and sometimes her color cl 1; 


When he left his sister he went out to Hester sit- 
ting in the garden, watching the white ships sailing 
—sailing, who knew where? watching them with 
that vagtte desire one scarcely knows for what, but 
for something removed from our present life. Faber 
stood by her for some time, studying her face as she 
looked and dreamed; then he said, in a low, soft 
voice, softer and richer than usual, and it was always 
soft to her, ‘‘ Would you like to travel, Hester?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. She remembered who 
had asked the same question a year ago, and how it 
had been answered. 

“IT should like to leave Greymoor,” she said. 

* You do not like it?” 

“No, you know that I do not,” she answered, 
quietly, and turned away. 

“You can go where you like, Hester,” Faber said. 
“We are your friends not your jailers. Where would 
you like to go?” 

“ Home,” said Hester, and looked into his face. 

He blenched a little; but then he took her hands 
and held them, though she tried to release them. 
“You shall go to Fellfoot next week or earlier—as 
soon as you will; on one condition,” he said, speak- 
ing slowly and deliberately, though very softly ; “that 
you take me with you as one having the right to be 
there—the right to be by your side.” 

“ What do you mean?” she said, startled. 

“That you take me with you as your husband.” 

She gave acry and covered her face, he having 
loosed her hands to put his arms round her waist. 

“It must be, Hester,” he continued. ‘I love you, 
and I have vowed to heaven to make you mine.” 

“To heaven!” she cried, lifting up her white face. 
“What have you to do with heaven, cousin Faber?” 

He shrank back as if she had struck him, and then, 
as if fearing she should escape him, he drew herjto 
him again, and made her sit down on the seat by 
him. ‘“ Hester,” he then said, speaking calmly as to 
voice and manner, though passions too hot for words 
were raging in his heart, ‘‘ you believe that you are 
the owner of Fellfoot, do you not? Yes, I see that 
you do. Listen to me attentively. You are not the 
owner; it belongs to my sister Susan and myself, as 
the heirs-at-law of your father. You and your poor 
sister were not his heirs, Hester—you were illegiti- 
mate; your mother never was married.” He paused, 
waiting for her to speak; but she said nothing. “At 
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she would answer now when spoken to, instead of, as 
hitherto, sitting dumb and motionless until Faber 
came near her, when she would flame up into a pas- 
sion of wrath more terrible because more mad than 
even her stupor had been; or when Susan touched 
her, and then she would utter a little cry as if she 
had been hurt, and shrink away from her as a half- 
tamed animal might have done. Now, however, all 
this had become modified, and some of her symptoms 
had wholly disappeared; and by the time she had 
been nearly a year at Greymoor she was the same as 
other people, saving always her intense timidity, and 
the wonderfully touching sweetness of her beauty. 
Lovely as she had always been, she was now almost 
unearthly, and looked, as an old woman said of her, 
‘*as if she had been in heaven for a time.” 

The year was round again, and it was a warm calm 
summer’s evening, with the wind blowing softly from 
the south, like the days of rest which sometimes come 
before a death. Hester was in the garden, sitting 
where she could see the sea—her favorite place; and 
Susan and Faber were standing by the window in the 
dining-room talking low together. 

“TI do not like it, Faber,” said Susan; “if it is 
against her consent, it will be a crime.” 

“Crime or no, it must be,” said Faber in a stern 
voice; ‘‘ if I do not marry her we are ruined.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all that; you have told me often 
enough. LIonly say that I do not like the poor thing 
to be forced; and she certainly does not seem in- 
clined to make a willing bride.” 

“1 have love enough for two, and will enough as 
well,” said Faber. 

His sister looked at him with genuine surprise. 
“Do you mean that you love her?” she asked slowly. 

“AsT never loved before, and could never love 
again,” he answered, ‘I have loved her from the 
beginning, and if she was not a necessity by circum- 
stances, she should be my wife by my own free will 
and act of love.” 

“You are mad,” said Susan, disdainfully. “I 
should as soon have thought of your loving a doll.” 

“I dare say you would,” he answered, with indif- 
ference; ‘ but you see you do not know much about 
love.” 

‘** Still, I shall not like her to be forced,” said Susan, 
going back to the point. 

“She shall be my wife, forced or not,” repeated 
Faber, and left the room. 





news of the murder came in. The Fellfoot gardener, 
half scared himself, had ridden over to the village for | 
legal assistance; for the two ladies were so lonely | 
there was no one to turn to as of course, and the law | 
must do its business without the intervention of any | 
friend. When it was found that Faber was still within | 
distance, to hin was at once given the superintendence | 
of matters and the charge of Hester; and all with 
whom he was brought in contract expressed their 
satisfaction with him, so kindly, so prompt, so con- | 
siderate as he was, and so anxious for the welfare of | 
his poor young cousin. 


timid, she showed only one active feeling—and that | 


What he had said about their being rnined was 
only too true. More thana year ago this had come 
upon them, not by their own fault so much as through 
the crafty advice of their lawyer, who had persuaded 
Faber to invest in certain mining speculations in | 
which he held a large stake, and at a time when he 
knew the property was worth nothing. A convenient | 
way of shifting his own liabilities and saving himself 
—not uncommon among friends. Which state of 
things made Hester in truth a necessity, as he had 
said; and willing or unwilling, she had to be wooed 


resolved to win her. A man of strong passions and | 


this t,”’ he continued, “you have absolutely 
nothing in the world but what you receive through 
me. I have not cared to bring this before you hith- 
erto. I have waited until time had a little healed 
and restored you, before touching on matters that 
must be so painful to you, my poor child! Also, I 
have waited until I spoke to you of my love, reserv- 
ing this as an argument to decide you. It must be, 
Hester; your only safety lies by my side. You must 
marry me that you may live.” 

“TI will not!” cried Hester, tearing herself away 
from him. “TI will die first.” P 

“ You will, you must, and you shall,” returned her 
cousin, in an inflexible, monotonous voice. “If 1 
carry you to the church in my arms like a child, you 
shall be my wife. I love you, and in your own inter- 
ests I will make you love me!” 

“Never!” she cried, flinging up his hand. “TI hate 
you! You are terrible and loathsome to me—you 
are telling me lies—you are all over blood!” 

And as she spoke the red sunset poured over him, 
as if it did indeed shine through blood. 

They did not meet again that evening; for Hester 
rushed to her own room, the door of which she locked, 
and no threats or entreaties of either brother or sister 
could induce her to open it again—scarcely to answer 
when she was called and spoken to. 

Pale, restless, seeking she knew not what, but seek- 
ing something, Hester wandered through the house 
that night like a ghost come up from the grave. 
Moving with her light, noiseless tread, and shading 
the candle with her hand, she went down stairs, and 
into the library—her cousin Faber’s own peculiar 
room. Haunted she knew not with what—lured on 
she knew not to what—she opened drawers, and desks, 
and cupboards, searching, searching fur something— 
that nameless something which always had been be- 
fore her mind as one day to be found. At last she 
tried a certain desk; it was locked, but by some over- 
sight the key had been left in the lock, though Faber 
was in general both careful and exact. She opened 
it, and turned the contents—papers, trifles, letters— 
over and over; but she found nothing to interest her. 
She opened some little packets, and some small box- 
es; but the locks of hair, and the rings, and the lock- 
ets, and little scraps of verses they contained, were 
nothing tuher. At last she fell upon a packet sealed 
and secured with more than ordinary care. She 
broke the seals; she cut the string, and took from the 
cover a paper which she soon made out to be her 
mother’s certificate of marriage, a long lock of golden 
hair, and the ruby ring which had been stolen from 





her sister the night she was murdered. 

Now she understood what had haunted her poor 
bewildered brain, and what had lured her on till she 
had found it; now she knew what she had dumbly 
divined; and both the past and herself were revealed 
toher. Quietly, with ashen cheeks and glazed eyes» 
she glided up stairs again; the house yet in its tirst 
heavy sleep, and she walking so softly she would not 


have roused even one who watched. Still shading | 
and worn, even if she was never won. And yet he | the candle with her hand she stopped at her cousin’s | 


door; she tried it, it was unfastened ; and softly open- 





the ruby and the gold in strange, fantastic brilliance. 

“IT told you that you were all over blood, Faber,” 
she said, in a low, penetrating voice. ‘Now I know 
it. Do not ask me to forgive you; I do not forgive 
you.” 

In the morning a great cry went through the 
house. Still fully dressed, and with all her hair 
combed straight on her shoulders like a parted veil of 
gold, Hester was found lying on her bed, stone dead, 
and cold, and stiff. No sign of struggle nor of any 
means of self-destruction was about; no poison, no 
blood, no knife, no cord—a quiet pale waxen figure, 
lying as if asleep, and full of maidenly sweetness and 
beauty even in its death. 

The verdict was, ‘‘ Died by the visitation of God ;” 
the medical men said ‘Syncope of the spine;” and 
no one was ever heard to say it was an unrighteous 
verdict, or that any other could have been returned. 
If there was one who knew more than the rest, he 
passed through life unchallenged and unsuspected. 
The dead told no tales, and the ruby ring which Faber 
Todyeare always wore now, was like the dead, and 
betrayed nothing. 

But though Fellfoot and all the property belonging 
to the two sisters came by right and law now to 
Faber and Susan, and though their ruined fortunes 
were repaired without the world ever knowing that 
they had been endangered, yet their prosperity 
brought no blessing with it. Susan died before that 
year’s fruits were ripened in the Fellfoot gardens; 
and for all his life after Faber Todyeare was a haunt- 
ed, hunted, broken-down man, to be met wandering 
about the earth, without rest, or peace, or love, or 
home; a miserable wretch whom some called mad, 
but of whom the priest who saw him die in a lonely 
little village in France, said with a long-drawn breath, 
as he closed his eyes, ‘‘ That man was a murderer!” 


ABATING THE NUISANCE. 

Somebody ashore there at Port Royal had present- 
ed the admiral two superb pigs, which were turned 
adrift on deck, with the range of the spar-deck fore 
and aft; and as Jack generally had little to do, and 
nothing else to pet, the pigs soon became chummies 
with all hands, and were educated in all 
of piggish performances, several of which became 
so antagonistic to quarter-deck comfort, that most of 
us growled, and the admiral himself became exces- 
sively annoyed. 

One day, “ Jack-i’-the-dust,” a wild Irishman from 
county Clare, who ex-officio was master in chancery 
and commander-in-chief of the pigs, was summoned 
aft, and the admiral thus communicated his wishes 
to him: 

“My man, the skylarking of the men and those 
pigs has become an intolerable nuisance. You mut 
abate it!” 

“ Both av im, yer honor?” inquired Jack. 

** Ay, both—and all of ’em.” 

“Ay, ay, yer honor; sure I’ll sittle the spalpeens 
thirictly!” And away forward went ‘ Jack-i’-the- 
dust,” to obey orders and abate the nuisance. 

In about twenty minutes there came from forward 
such a perfect whirlwind of squeaks, squeals, snorts, 
grunts, and yells, as never befure distracted the ear 
on board any man-of-war afloat. Everybody hurried 
forward to see what sort of new-fashioned murder 
was being perpetrated. 

There were the admiral’s two pigs, hooked by the 
nose, each of them with a big cod-hook, and belayed 
by the lines, their snouts chock down to one of the 
deck ringbolts; and there was our Irish “ Jack-i’-the- 
dust,” lathering away with all his might at poor pig- 
gies with a tarred rope’s end. 

“ Halloa there, you rascal! What are you at now?” 
shouted the irate admiral, snatching Jack’s weapon 
from him, and giving him two or three sharp tastes 
of the rope’s end. 

“Och! murther an’ blood an’ ouns, yer honor!” 
yelled Jack, twisting and squirming quite equal to 
the poor pigs. ‘“‘Howly Saint Pathrick! Wasn’t it 
batin’ the noosince I was, as yer honor tould me?” 


ing her face near to his and calling him by his name. 
He started up with a man’s shout of defiance; a shout 
that passed into a low moan of abject terror when be 
saw that ghastly face pressed so near to his, the glis- 
tening hair streaming round it and falling on to the 
bed-clothes, and the slight figure, looking still slight- 
er in its lancholy black, bending over him. In 
one hand she held the paper, the ring, and the lock 
of hair; in the other the candle; and the light fell on 











CONVENT OF 8T. BERNARD. 

It was unusual for the monks to go out in search 
of travellers; the latter generally waited at the house 
of refuge near the Cantine, or that near St. Remy, 
and a servant was sent down with a dog to lead them 
up; but in cases where search must be made in 
different directions, it was of advantage to have three 
or four people with local knowledge to join in it. 
The kindness of English travellers has done much for 
the comfort of the brethren, in supplying them with 
musical instruments, books, and similar means of 
recreation. The circumstances under which the 
Prince of Wales sent them their piano, were curious 
enough. He had bought one of the dogs, which, be- 
ing quite young and very fat, was given to a porter 
to carry down. The man let it fall, and it was killed 
on the spot. The prince was almost inconsolable, 
but the monks, on hearing of the loss, sent another 





arbitrary will cannot easily accept defeat; and what- | ing it she glided in, and went up to the bed where he | dog, which he received at Martigny; and when he 
ever the secret charm to him which Susan could not | lay sleeping. 


discover, the result was he loved her and he was de- | 


| reached Paris, he forwarded, as an acknowledgement 
For a moment she stood and watched him, as he | 


for the gift, one of Erard’s best piano-fortes, which 


termined that she should love him—after marriage if | tossed his dark head restlessly on the pillow, mutter- | has been the great cheerer of their winter evenings, 


not befure. 


| ing in his sleep. Then she touched his hand, bend- { and on which they set no small store. 








| The world was quite at rest on the subject of Hester | 
| Todyeare, when Faber’s sister Susan came down to | 
‘ellfoot, and at once stepped into Martha’s place of | 

| head and manager. Hester, indeed, was unfit to un- | 
dertake any kind of responsibility. Still gentle, lovely, | 
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: UNDER THE ROSE. 


BY FRED. W. WEBBER. 
~~ 


‘Tis useless my passion to smother, 
Ere this you have guessed how I feel, 
So, as one day is good as another, 
Even now all my love I'll reveal; 
For Annie, I love thee— 
Strong in my bosom the warming flame glows: 
Yes, darling, I love thee, 
And thus I declare it—but under the rose! 


I had often been told about Cupid— 
Had heard how his sharp arrows fly, 
But I dreamed not (O, wasn't I stupid ?)’ 
That he could take aim from thineeye! + 
His arrow like lightning 
Flew, and my heart writhed in ravishing throes; 
His arrow like lightning 
Compelled me to love thee—but under the rose. 


Yes, under the rose, for I dared not 
My bold aspirations make known, 
As I had an idea youd care not 
To become “ ever fondly mine own."’ 
'Twas hard, charming Annie— 
Hard, as my fast beating heart fully knows, 
To love thee so fondly, 
And yet be obliged to love ander the rose. 


But this could not please me forever— 

“Faint heart a fair lady ne‘er won,”’ 

So I made up my mind to act clever, 

And—you know all the deeds I have done. 

I bore myself proudly, 

Met many hard knocks, fell under some blows, 
Yet bore inyself proudly, 

For sake of the one I loved under the rose. 


Then tell me, sweet girl, do you love me? 
My hopes, must they linger and die? 
Now, by all the bright planets above me, 
I can see mischief gleam in thine eye! 
Ah, Annie, you love me— 
See in the lake how your face brightly glows! 
Yes, Annie, you love me, 
And I'll e’en snatch a kiss—but under the rose. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union. 


THE ACTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY *iRs. M. A. DENISON. 


“Miss MAY, Miss May—am I to be sent home? is it 
true?” 

The voice and the face were childish, suggesting 
fourteen rather than sixteen summers. Bright, 
golden-hued hair hung breezily about the pretty face, 
a look of care dimmed the eyes that were dark, and 
clear, and truthful. 

“Yes, my dear, I think that is the wish of—your 
father.” 

“My father!” she cried, and bit her nether lip, then 
suddenly turned pale. 

“JT thought—I didn’t know that—that—he was 
alive.” 

“It seems he is, Aury; and Mrs. Skimper writes 
me to say that henceforth she can have nothing more 
to do with your education, as your father wishes to 
take control of you. I think there is something about 
money. He has made quite alittle fortune, I believe.” 

“‘May I see my aunt’s letter?” asked the girl, her 
voice full of tears. 

“‘J—I think not;” said the straightforward Miss 
May, in some confusion. ‘I think you had better be 
contented with my announcement of the fact. Your 
father has returned. He was never on good terms 
with your aunt, and she does not wish, of course, to 
interfere with his plans.” 


a check for the quarter’s tuition. I am pleased with 
the progress of my niece; I only wish she could 
remain with you for years longer. 

“Very truly, etc., ARMINIA SKIMPER.” 


Aurelia went to her room, quite undecided and 
unhappy. She remembered nothing of her father, 
for he had gone away when she was two years old. 
It was a case of desertion. The sad wife claimed her 
sister’s protection, and lived only a few years to enjoy 
it. When little Aurelia was six summers old the 
poor woman died, leaving as a legacy to her stern but 
loving sister, the golden-haired pet that had been her 
only earthly hope and treasure. 

Aurelia had scarcely time to indulge in the luxury 
of a few tears before an announcement was made. A 
gentleman wished to see her; he was in the parlor. 
She sprang to her feet, undecided for the t, 
turned crimson, then felt the blood surge back again 
to her heart as she whispered: 

“That must be my father; how shall I meet him? 
I dread it, O, how much I dread it!’ 

She was to be pardoned, I think. The rich exu- 
berance of a child’s love had been crushed out by 
certain memories—that of a wasted form and a faded 
blue eye being chiefest and saddest. But what was 
wanting in romance should be supplied by 





The morrow came, and with it in the early morning, 
her Aunt Arminia. 

“T travelled all night, child, to see you,” she said, 
smiling, kissing her niece and wiping the tears from 
her eyes. 

She was not exactly pret ing, this angular, 
Roman-nosed old lady; but Aurelia knew she was 
very lovable, and at sight of her, seemed all at once 
to have lost all that made life enjoyable. 

“O, aunt, how kind of you! It might have been 
years before I saw you again. O, aunt, what a change 
has come!” 

“Ah, my darling, a change I never looked for; a 
change that for me”—she stopped, her voice quite 
choked with emotion. 

*T shall always love you, Aunt Arminia; my hap- 
piest days have been those I have passed with you; 
and whatever happens, I know I can always claim 
your home and your heart.” 

“ Yes, dear child, that’s what I came here for, to 
tell you that very thing. Your father may have re- 
formed—no doubt he has—but, brought under the 
old temptation, it is possible he may fall again. Then 
his profession so surrounds him with dangers, that 
there is no telling what may happen. Of course he 
has or will have a housekeeper; I hope she may be a 








sense. 

“He is my father, my mother loved him once,” she 
whispered, with something almost fierce in gesture 
and manner. ‘ But how shall I meet him?” 

She smoothed the pretty waves of her hair, laughed 
and sighed at the same moment, threw an absent 
glance over at the little glass mirror, and went trem- 
ulously forward. As she shut the door it seemed to 
her something like shutting out hope and whatever 
had made life pleasant. Slowly, and at each step 
more slowly, she went down the broad stairs. The 
sun streamed through the hall, illuminating with a 
golden glory the map of the world that hung against 
the right hand wall. She lingered, reading the great 
letters again and again, as though, fortified with their 
imposing size and sound, she could meet her father 
with more composure. Her hand lingered on the 
door knob, and she paused to think for a moment 
that the metal shone wondrously; then with a des- 
perate effort she found herself inside the neat, wide 
parlor. 

A gentleman stood looking from the window, his 
back toward her. The door had opened so noiselessly 
that he had not heard it. The stature was that of a 
tall, firmly built man, though somewhat slender. He 
stood with arms folded, head erect, and masses of 
curling dark hair falling to his coat collar. Fora 
moment there was silence, then Aurelia, still timid, 
had recourse to a ruse. She opened the door and 
shut it hard. A start, and the stranger stood facing 
her. Was this her father? this man so youthful and 
beautiful, with the sparkling, Spanish-like face, in 
which an expression of sadness predominated? 

“You had a right to expect your father,” he said, 
in an accent slightly foreign, and the smile threw 
rays of light across the sorrow that seemed imprinted 
there. 

“You are—you are not—” trembled on the girl’s 
lips, and suddenly she grew shy. 

“‘T am sent by your father, who for many years has 
been very kind to me. He is a little indisposed, to- 
day. Iam Manuel Nanene, and have been, since my 
unfortunate boyhood, the adopted son of Arthur 
Wellesley, your father.” 

“And my father wishes me to come to him, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, Miss Wellesley; he has taken a furnished 
house in the city, and expects to welcome you home 
to-morrow. Shall I tell him that you will come?” 

**T shall be ready at any time he may send for me.” 

“A carriage will be in readiness for you to-morrow. 
Meantime, Miss Wellesley, 1 am too happy to find 





“QO, why couldn’t he let me stay?” was the half 
passionate though unspoken cry; and Miss May read 
the girl’s disappointment in her face. 

Slowly and reluctantly Aurelia turned away. 

“It’s not the best news, I fancy?” said the senior 
teacher, inquiringly, as Miss May joined her. 

«No, poor child, and I’m so sorry for her. I think 
we had all learned to love her.” 

“Yes, 1 for one, and the girls unanimously. Her 
truthful nature has impressed us all. She’s a kind of 


fairy—has so many gifts, and such a faculty for use- | 


fulness. We shall miss that rare smile of hers, 
Susan.” 

And Susan sighed and said, ‘ Yes.” 

The letter had been read and put on file. It was 
evident that the hand that penned it was the hand 
of no ordinary woman. It commenced thus: 


“ To the Misses May. 


“RESPECTED LADIES:--I take this opportunity | 


to inform you that the father of Miss Aurelia Welles- 
ley has returned from Europe. We have for years 
thought him dead; and most surely it would have 


been no sorrow to me if he had been, for he has dis- | 
graced all who bear his name in the time that is | 
He concludes to take Miss Aurelia under his | 


passed. 
protection. 
even to her wom inhood. 


I had. fondly hoped to keep the child 
It is now impossible. Ten 


years I have looked upon her as my child—ten of the | 


happiest years of my life. I have studied the loveliest 
character in her forming that it was ever my blessing 
to know; that of my sister, whose heart was broken. 
Pardon me for these allusions to facts upon which I 
should make no comment were they not well known. 
Her father was an actor; I think he will resume his 
profession ; and do not, indeed, know that he has ever 
laid it aside. For this, as well as other things, I am 
sorry, but it cannot be helped. Enclosed please find 

















{ myself the brother of one who I trust will not refuse 
| me the pleasure of calling her sister.” 

| There was something so subdued and tender in his 
| manner, his language was so elegant, his smile so 
| wonderful, that he made an instantaneous impression 
| upon the guileless girl. 

| “J forgot entirely that I was entrusted with a note 
| to you,” he said, suddenly recalling the fact; and he 
| placed a sealed paper in her hand, murmured a few 
; commonplaces, and was gone. 

| How very, very strange!’ cried Aurelia, under 
| her breath; ‘it is almost delightful—only so sudden 
| —to have a brother where one had never dreamed of 
| such a thing. And he loves my father; there must 
! be good in him.’? Then she sat down by herself to 
| read the note. 


| “SWEET DAUGHTER:—I send my trustworthy 
| young friend, my son, I might say, to prepare you for 


itable woman.” 

**O, you cannot think he would engage any other!” 
cried Aurelia, looking up. 

“T don’t want to think so, but a mind so ill regu- 
lated as his scarcely stops to foresee consequences. | 
must believe, however, that knowing his daughter’s 
circumstances and surroundings for the last few years 
to have been of the purest kind, he will not introduce 
anything questionable in his own home. You see I 
am frank—I have a poor opinion of him. He broke 
my sister’s heart.” 

“O, Aunt Arminia, don’t say that; indeed, you 
will make me feel it is a sin to go with him.” 

“No, child, honor thy father is an explicit command; 
and remember, I may be mistaken. Perhaps he has 
reformed; and then, as I said before, if it should 
happen that he makes your life miserable, come to 
me.” 

Again and again Aurelia was on the point of speak- 
ing about the young protege of her father; why she 
did not she could not herself have told. Perhaps the 
novelty of the matter sealed her lips. At all events, 
her aunt went away ignorant of the fact. 

At twelve o’clock Aurelia was dressed, and impa- 
tiently awaiting the arrival of her father. He did 
not come, however; but the young man, her new 
found brother, made his appearance, with a middle- 
aged, fine-looking woman, whom he introduced as 
Mrs. Sage, the housekeeper. Aurelia took her leave 
of the teachers, not without tears, and entering the 
carriage, was driven rapidly away. 

*T see on all those great posters the name of Signor 
Banille,” said Aurelia, “and I have noticed the 
announcement of his coming for weeks. Who is he?” 

The housekeeper and Manuel exchanged glances. 

“T suppose I may as well tell you; I am Signor 
Banille,’”’ said the latter. 

“You, too, an actor!” exclaimed the young girl, 
with an accent of surprise. 

“I, too,” he repeated, quietly, almost mournfully; 
“T was brought up to the profession; but the stage is 
not my solace; I have another and a higher art on 
which I lavish my worship.” 

“Painting, my dear; he paints beautifully,” said 
the housekeeper, aside. 

“And this is home,” cried Aurelia, standing on the 
steps that led to a handsome house. 

Manuel rang the bell. It was answered by a tall, 
well dressed servant, and the two, Manuel and Aure- 
lia, were ushered into a little side room, where the 
young girl awaited, not without trepidation, the 
appearance of her father. 

He came in at last, tall and handsome in appear- 
ance, and bearing few of the marks of years. Why, 

Aurelia could not have told, but she half expected to 
see an old man with a head silvered by age, instead 
of the pale, intellectual looking personage who came 


gown. 
“So this is my little girl; as I fancied her,” he said, 


blesses you.” 
his gestures were so extraordinary. 


new sister. 


to come. 


be your humble and very devoted subjects.” 





your minceting with one who, whatever his faults may 
have been, desires to make reparation, and to take 
you to his heart. Dearest reminder of the loved and 
lost, I shall see you to-morrow; till then, the joyful 
thought shall be my solace. Adieu, love, 

“Your father, 


“ARTHUR WELLESLEY.” 


tensely stagey ; and even to the innocent girl it seemed 
to lack the true ring of a father’s devotion; but how 
could it be otherwise, she argued to herself; he had 
| not seen her since she was a helpless babe, and she 
remembered that her mother had always excused his 
absence; had called him unfortuna‘e, and had cher- 
ished his memory to the last. “Surely,” she said to 
herself, “if he could have claimed me before he 
would ;” and she looked upon her possible future with 
| less misgiving. 


To practised eyes, the note would have been in- | 


Aurelia, 


| 

| “Father! at last I hear the sweetest words that 
Blessings on you, my child 

—Heaven’s choicest blessings rest on your young 

You shall 


ever fell on mortal ears. 


| 
head. I will try to make you happy. 


| have masters, my purse is at your disposal, Manuel 


is needed, express the wish and it is yours.” 


slowly forward, attired in a rich purple velvet dressing 


with a slight show of emotion ; ‘ my child, your father 


Aurelia would have fallen on her knees, but that 
Manuel stood 
by half smiling, his dreamy gaze riveted upon his 


“IT would have gone for you, my child, but that my 
doctor has forbidden me the open air for some days 
And now, welcome to Wellesley House; be | 
its guardian angel, its queen, and all else within shall 


“TI will try to make you happy, father,” faltered 


moment forgot that the man before her had ever been 
other than kind and generous. 

“1 think,” said Manuel one day, when he was in- 
structing her in the art of drawing, “that your fath- 
er’s faults were the result of thoughtlessness. He 
was devoted to the stage, and all your mother’s friends 
discouraged her from the-first, and prophesied she 
would come to grief, chiefly because he was an actor.” 
* But are not actors almost always terrible people?” 
asked Aurelia. 

He smiled as he answered, “ By no means, my dear 
sister. I allow, frankly, that the profession is open 
to serious objections; that its temptations to idleness 
and luxury are very many; but I cannot believe that 
actors are necessarily evil because they are such. 
Fortify a man with good principles, and I don’t care 
where you put him; if he is a man, he will walk 
through the evil as three good men of old walked 
through the flames. Your father would have been 
thoughtless and extravagant ander any circumstan- 
ces; he was an only child, and nearly ruined by a too 
indulgent mother.” . 

‘Was your father an actor?” asked Aurelia, 

An expression of intense pain clouded the fine face. 
Then he staggered back, suddenly grew pale, and 
the pencil fell from his hand. 

*O, what have I said? You are ill!” she cried, 
springing up in alarm. 

“No, no;” he recovered himself and smiled; but it 
was a ghastly effort. 

* Let us goon,” hesaid, “ your shading is defective 
here.” 

From that moment Manuel seemed changed. He 
devoted himself more assiduously to his art, rising by 
daylight, keeping his room except for the hours of 
rehearsal and the little time he spent with Aurelia. 
She tried to find solace in the new occupations which 
she had become interested in, the intellectual society 
to which her father introduced her; but there wasa 
weariness at her heart for which she could not 
account. 

“T will go to Aunt Arminia,” she said one day at 
the breakfast table. 

“You will not stay long,” said her father, a cloud 
on his face; “I can’t do without my little girl.” 
“No, father, only a week.” 

“And when you come back I shall be gone,” said 
Manuel. They were alone. 

She looked up at him; some thought jarred him. 
He turned away abruptly. 

“At all events, I will be a man about it,” he said, 
and went straight up to her. 

“Aurelia, I love you.” 

Her eyes fell, her color went and came. 
* But I do not ask your love in return. 
me and I will tell you why.” 

She followed him passively into his studio. A 
picture stood there, just finished. 

**I call it Sentenced,” he said. 

Aurelia gazed, breathless. A man in the dock, his 
face bowed in his hands, his whole body convulsed; 
@ woman, young and beautiful, faint, or dead, in a 
seat near by, a lovely infant clinging to her knees. 

“My history!” he said, trembling. “My father 
was sentenced to transportation, and to be branded, 
for forgery. There he is, this is my mother; this is 
myself.” 

“ Well!” 
bloodless. 

“We all went. My mother only lived a few years. 
Your father saw me in Melbourne, was pleased to 
think that I had some genius. He adopted and 
trained me to his profession. I did not see my father 
for fifteen years. When I did, he was dying. He 
had found gold, he was sick; but the felon’s brand 
was upon his shoulder. O, Aurelia! pure and good, 
this is hard to tell you. Your father is using the for- 
tune he left for my benefit—it was his wish; the wish 
of the man who condemned me to misery.” 

“And why to misery?” whispered the girl, after a 
moment’s silence. 

“Because I love you; who, pure and beautiful as 
you are, could not consent to wed the son of a felon. 
O, is it for this I have striven with all my might to 
be an honorable man, that no one, through my crime, 
should be brought to shame?” With a strong cry of 
anguish he bowed his head upon his clasped hands. 

But two arms were thrown lovingly about his neck, 
and a voice whispered in his ear, “1 do love you for 
| yourself; not for father or fortune.” 

O, these words were lite to him, hope, ecstasy. He 
looked up, such tears in his eyes as only the noblest 
natures can weep. He hardly dared to believe this 
great, this wonderful happiness. But she assured 
him; for just now her heart had been opened to her. 
Before, the love she felt was sealed. Now she knew 
what had oppressed her so—why she longed to fly 
from the present. Nevertheless, the visit was made, 
and Aunt Arminia was won over by a promise from 
Manuel that he intended to devote himself to art in 
the way of immortalizing his name on canvas. And 
he has done it. After his marriage, which was as 
splendid as her father could devise (and his congrat- 
, | ulations need a chapter by itself), he travelled with 


Come with 


It was all she could say. Her face was 





| here, shall perfect you in drawing; if anything more | his wife to Italy; and you and I have looked upon his 


pictures with wonder and admiration. 


| Aurelia could have smiled at his exaggerated tone | 


and manner, but that she saw his eyes were fillec 
| with tears. 
| ‘Dear father, you are very kind,” she murmured 


| uel, son of my heart—she calls me dear father 


| Thanks, thanks; now, indeed, I feel that yonder 


| Sweet angel has forgiven me.” 


| Aurelia understood that “ yonder sweet angel” was 


| ‘*O, heaven! she calls me dear tather—listen, Man- 





: Sits 

Religion is not the straight-jacket system of the 
. | Pharisee, nor the semi-sensualism of the liberalist, 
but ‘denying ourselves of all ungodliness and world- 
- | ly lusts, and also by living soberly, righteously and 
| godly,” “rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation”— 
the sweetest and most precious enjoyment of religion 
being the results of tribulation, and the fruits of 


| the mother who had died in her youth; and at that | Self-denial, 
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A DAY DREAM, 


The beechen woods, the old brick h 
The river widening to a lake, 

1 love them one, Llove them all, 
Tlove them for a maiden's sake, 


A maiden, with whose gathering bl 
The very roses dare not vie; 

The daisies, Which her footsteps er 
The very daisies love and die, 


Her lips halfconscious of a smile, 
Her eyes all beaming with delight 

A white rose in her hair the while, 
Like frosted moon against the nig! 


No lovetler roses bloom than these, 
No woodland song more sweet thar 

Yet song and roses fail to please, 
When love has told me, she is nen 


Tn vain on Alpine snows T stand, 
By Danthe's oslered stream rectin, 
T change the sky, L change the land 
Change cannot change this love o! 


Forgetful of the city’s mart, 

Of feudal tower, of vinesclad hill, 
T only feel an aching heart, 

While love triumphant mocks my 
I tread in memory by her side 

The swelling uplands of the park, 
The road, green-swarded, up the rid 

To tlelds, dominion of the lark, 
With bated breath, and faltering sp: 

I pause enchanted when she speak: 
Gone from my view are hall and bec: 

But laughing eyes and dimpled ch 
I remember how she came 

Ont trom the school beneath the t 
Fresh as the moon, when all aflame 

The rose-tints bathe the sky —the ») 


We pass once more the garden wall, 
Plantations of the larch and fir, 

Beneath the arch and by the hall, 
By trees with autumn winds astir. 


The bells are ringing in the tower, 
We pause a moment at the door; 

Within is many a carved flower, 
And colored sunbeams stain the fr 


There is the rectory, there the grown 
All hooped for croquet where we } 

There stand the elms long ages crow 
As guardians of the village glade. 

All yellow-red the chestnut stands, 
The bridge and willow span the st 

I feel once more the clasp of hands 
A parting look—and all a dream. 


The beechen woods, the old brick h: 
The river widening to a lake, 

T love them one, I love them all, 
I love them for a maiden’s sake. 
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MADELINE WURT’S C.. 
BY L. VELONA STOCKWELI 


“AND this is your answer? You can: 
poor minister.” 

Madeline Wurt’s face went a shade p: 
there were no signs of relenting upon it. 
“You are too proud,” he wenton, “ 
man for your husband, whose yearly 
bare six hundred; therefore I am to und: 
you measure men by the length of their 
is truly an exalted standard.” 

The sarcasm was not lost. The woman’> 
convulsively for a moment, though no s 
from them. 
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the man before her had ever been 
generous. 

Manuel one day, when he was in- 
art of drawing, “that your fath- 
e result of thoughtlessness. He 
age, and all your mother’s friends 
om the-first, and prophesied she 

., chiefly because he was an actor.” 
rs almost always terrible people?” 
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im; if he is a man, he will walk 
ws three good men of old walked 
s. Your father would have been 
xtravagant under any circumstan- 
y child, and nearly ruined by a too 


eran actor?” asked Aurelia. 
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.d back, suddenly grew pale, and 
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ere alone. 
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ibruptly. 
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re, just finished. 
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A DAY DREAM, 


The beechen woods, the old brick hall, 
The river widening to a lake, 

J love them one, [love them all, 
I love them for a maiden's sake. 


A maiden, with whose gatheritig blush 
The very roses dare not vie; 

‘The daisies, which her footsteps crush, 

The very daisies love and die, 


Her lips halfconscious of a smile, 
Her eyes all beaming with delight; 

A white rose in her hair the while, 
Like frosted moon ayainst the night. 


No loveller roses bloom than these, 

No woodland song more sweet than here} 
Yet song and roses fail to please, 

When love has told me, she is near, 


In vain on Alpine snows T stand, 
By Danube's osiered stream recline; 

TI change the sky, I change the land: 
Change cannot change this love of mine, 


Forgetful of the city’s mart, 
Of feudal tower, of vine-clad hill, 
I only feel an aching heart, 
While love triumphant mocks my will. 


I tread in memory by her side 
The swelling uplands of the park, 
The road, green-swarded, up the ride 
To fields, dominion of the lark, 


With bated breath, and faltering speech, 
I pause enchanted when she speaks. 

Gone from my view are hall and beech; 
But laughing eyes and dimpled cheeks. 


I remember how she came 
Ont from the school beneath the trees, 
Fresh as the moon, when all aflame, 
The rose-tints bathe the sky—the seas. 


We pass once more the garden wall, 
Plantations of the larch and fir, 

Beneath the arch and by the hall, 
By trees with autumn winds astir. 


The bells are ringing in the tower, 

We pause a moment at the door; 
Within is many a carved flower, 

And colored sunbeams stain the floor. 


There is the rectory, there the ground 
All hooped for croquet where we played; 
There stand the elms long ages crowned, 
As guardians of the village glade. 


All yellow-red the chestnut stands, 

The bridge and willow span the stream; 
I feel once more the clasp of hands— 

A parting look—and all a dream. 


The beechen woods, the old brick hall, 
The river widening to a lake, 

I love them one, I love them all, 
I love them fur a maiden’s sake. 


> 
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MADELINE WURT’S CHOICE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 

“AnD this is your answer? You cannot marry a 
poor minister.” 

Madeline Wurt’s face went a shade paler, though 
there were no signs of relenting upon it. 

“You are too proud,” he wenton, ‘to accept a 
man for your husband, whose yearly allowance is 
bare six hundred; therefore I am to understand that 
you measure men by the length of their purse, which 
is truly an exalted standard.” 

The sarcasm was not lost. The woman’s lips worked 
convulsively for a moment, though no sound issued 
from them. 

“ Loving me as you do—for you dare not deny that 
—you have indeed, a brilliant prospect before you, 
and I wish you joy. To-morrow I shall go as chap- 
lain of the Twenty-third regiment.” 

For an instant her eyes flashed into his in the most 
utter surprise. Then the lids drooped over them 
again. No word from her would keep him, suffer as 
she might. 

“Heaven only knows,” he went on, huskily— 
“when we shall meet again; and, at all events, you 
have decided that this shall be our parting.” 

He took her to his heart, and showering a hundred 
kisses upon henlips and brow, said, chokingly, ‘God 
help us both!” and was gone. 

Madeline sank down with a groan, and her hands 
reached out once imploringly; but the door had 
closed behind him, and his quick steps were already 
ringing down the gravelled walk. 

From Madeline Wurt’s infancy she had been taught 
that wealth was the one thing needful for happiness 
in this world, and, therefore, she was not long in de- 
ciding which to accept, love or gold. Both were in 
waiting for her, and, alas, that it should have to be 
written of any woman !—the very week after Arthur 
Holt’s refusal and departure, she bargained her soul 
for the chattels which this world gives. It was a 
mere business transaction with both. Mr. Houghton, 
her betrothed husband, wanted a handsome woman 
to preside over his establishment, and she wanted a 
tine establishment to preside over; so both were sat- 
istied or most surely ought to have been. 

Mr. Houghton went back to New York (he was a 
broker on Wall street, and had met Madeline once 
when up at Holyoke on business), in a most compla- 
cent mood, and plunged into business again with 
renewed zeal and vigor. 











I cannot speak for a man’s heart, but woe to the 
woman who repudiates love. If‘‘Lost”’ is not already 


| written upon her soul’s door, be sure she is well on 
| the road which leadeth to datkness and desolation, 

But Madeline was contented and happy enough. 
Why ‘ot, indeed? Her afflanced belonged to the first 
water, all hor acquaintances envied her, her ambition 
was satisfied, and what more could a reasonable wo- 
manask? Such elegant presents as came for her; 
and every flying visit that her lover—if he could be 
called stich—made was sure to increase the list of 
costly offerings. Music, paintings, books, jewels, 
there was no end to them. Surely, if the heart is 
ever opened with a golden key, the purse-proud 
broker had little to fear, 

An early day had been set for their nuptials, and 
Madeline had three months only to dream of her 
future grandeur. It was not strange that she should 
4 be somewhat changed, less gay, and more haughty 
and proud than of old. But sometimes, if one 
watched her closely, spite of her guardedness, such 
a look of yearning tenderness came into her eyes, as 
made one’s heart ache to see. Perhaps in those mo- 
ments she was thinking of the love she had thrown 
so carelessly away. I cannot tell. 

It was one thing to choose such a life as was before 
her, with one’s lips, but quite another to take the 
heavy cross upon one’s soul. A woman’s heart some- 
times tramples recklessly over all the high-built 
walls that pride and will, and mayhap, conscience, 
have builded about, and then! 

* * * * * * * 

It had been snowing heavily all day and had not 
abated at nightfall, but notwithstanding this, the 
evening train brought Mr. Houghton,as was expected. 
This was his last visit before he would come to claim 
his bride, and he was a happy man of course. 

He had brought some new music for Madeline to 
try, and after tea she ran over one of the pieces and 
then sang it for him. It was a sad, touching piece 
about the war, and Madeline sung it with such feel- 
ing that it really aroused Mr. Houghton’s sensi- 
bilities. 

“That makes me think, Madeline,” he said, as she 
finished, “of a poor fellow that came up to-night on 
the train with me. He was chaplain of the Twenty- 
third Massachusetts he told me, and had had one 
limb amputated and was otherwise injured. It was 
really dreadful to hear his groans when the train 
jolted him.” 

Madeline was staring into his face like one de- 
mented. 

“Of the Twenty-third regiment, did you say?” 
she gasped out. 

Her mother who was sitting in the room, came for- 
ward hastily. 

“Madeline,” she said, “ you have another attack 
of the headache, I see. You are quite pale. She 
has not been well all day,” she added, apologetically, 
turning to Mr. Houghton, *‘and I am sure you will 
excuse her if she lies down the rest of the evening.” 

“Certainly, certainly. She should not have re- 
mained up for me at all; Iam very sorry.” 

To Mrs. Wurt’s infinite relief, Madeline reached 
her own room, without, as her mother said, making 
quite a fool of herself. 

Her mother went back to do the honors of the 
house, and Madeline was alone with her dark 
thoughts. Scarcely thinking what she did, no sooner 
had her mother disappeared, than she flung a shawl 
about her shoulders and catching something for her 
head, she rushed out into the stormy night. 

The wind blew fiercely, driving the snow in all 
directions, but Madeline was hardly conscious of the 
fact. Down the long, lonely street she flew, the 
blinding snow sifting into her face and half stopping 
her breath, yet not impeding her progress more than 
summer air might have done. Arthur Holt might 
be dying! What were wind, aud snow, and cold com- 
pared to this? When she was inside the house where 
she knew the wounded man lay, she stopped. 

The physician was in the hall preparing to go home. 

“He will not die, doctor?” she said, sharply, clutch- 
ing his arm between her hands. 

“Ts this you, Madeline Wurt ? Wet, too. Humph! 
Came down afoot, I suppose.” 

** Yes, I came to see him.” 

** It wont do, to-night.” 

The doctor knew a little how matters stood. 

“T came to see him and see him I will,” she said, 
taking a step towards the inner door. ‘It shall not 
harm him, I promise you.” 

“Well, if you will, let me call his mother. She is 
with him now.” 

He stepped in and brought her out. 

“This young lady will take your place afew min- 
utes, Mrs. Holt,” he said, turning to Madeline. She 
did not wait for more, but slipped past them into 
Arthur’s room. 

The first he knew of her presence, her white face 
was bending over his. 

“Madeline! why did you, of all others, come to 
see me thus?” he said, bitterly, turning his fice to 








the wall. “It is bitter enough to be maimed for life, 
without having you exult over it.” 

“Arthur, hush! I cannot bear it. God has pun- | 
ished me enough already, and now to smite you. It | 
is too much.” 

“Little you might care for that.” 

“But I do care. O Arthur! if you have a grain 
of pity, forgive my past folly. I am not what I once | 
was.” She had sank upon her knees beside him. “I | 
have learned a lesson to-night never to be forgotten.” 

“Mr. Houghton came up with me this evening,” 
he said, meaningly. ‘‘ When are you to be married?” 

He was pitiless enough. 

“* Never! I cannot -be his wife. O, Arthur, Arthur, 
| such tortures as I have suffered since we parted!” 
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“ But he will hold you to your promise.” 
“ He shall not! I will see him this very night and 


points in dissipating a charge of electricity, and had 
applied the principle in constructing the lightning- 


tell him all my wickedness, if it disgraces me | rod, it was found that a common blade of grass, 


forever,” 

“ But I am even poorer than I was, and you—” 

She put her hand over his mouth. 

“Don’t say it, Arthur, This night has changed 
me wholly.” 

His mother came in, 

“I will come to-morrow,” she whispered. 

He put his hand up and drawing her face to his, 
kissed her lips passionately, and she hurried out. 

The dovtor was waiting for. her. 

“TI will take you home,” he said, “as soon as I go 
and see how you have left my patient.” 

He came out smiling. 

“Symptoms favorable, unless there should be a 
relapse from neglect.” , 

Madeline understood his allusion, but she did not 
smile. They rode home in silence. 

The next day something induced Mr. Houghton to 
take the afternoon train for the city, and he never 
came to Holyoke afterwards. Madeline married the 
poor minister, finally, and though her mother op- 
posed it at first, she is quite reconciled since Arthur 
has received a call to become pastor of a large church 
in one of our Western cities. 





THE ATMOSPHERE AND LIGHT. 

The atmosphere, although much more pervious to 
light than any kind of solid or liquid matter, is far 
from being perfectly transparent. Indeed, the reverse 
is sufficiently evident from our daily experience. 
Every one has noticed that distant objects appear less 
distinct in proportion as they are removed from the 
eye; their colors become fainter, the contrast between 
light and shade is less marked, and they seem as if 
covered with a pale blue veil. This effect, always 
noticed on distant mountains, is owing to a partial 
absorption of the light while passing through the 
atmosphere; for, were the passage of the rays wholly 
unimpeded, all objects, although reduced in size in 
proportion to their distance, would appear equally 
distinct, and their colors equally brilliant. 

This diflusion of the sun’s rays is the cause of that 
wonderful effect which we term daylight. Although 
this effect is so familiar, it is one of the most remark- 
able results of skilful adaptation and infinite wisdom. 
The very daylight which streams in at the open win- 
dows of our houses, filling them with cheerfulness, 
and penetrating to their inmost recesses—which en- 
livens the whole landscape and which bars and bolts 
cannot wholly exclude even from the priscner’s dun- 
geon—is another evidence of the adjustment of the 
atmosphere to the constitution of man. What would 
be the effect of the sun’s light if there were no at- 
mosphere, assuming, for the sake of illustration, that 
man could exist under such conditions? While all 
objects directly illuminated by the sun would shine 
so brilliantly as to dazzle the eye, everything else 
would be in complete darkness. The interior of our 
dwellings would be at midday as dark as during the 
darkest night; and the contrast between light and 
shadow would be stronger than that between the 
most brilliant sunlight and the blackest darkness 
now known. Our eyes, as little fitted to such con- 
ditions as our lungs, would be blinded by the sudden 
alternations, and distinct vision would be rendered 
impossible. 

Thus it would appear that the atmosphere is as 
much an essential condition of our seeing as of our 
breathing. But more than this: the immeasurable 
pleasure which we derive from our sense of vision 
depends upon the exact adaptation of the density of 
the atmosphere to the organization of the eye. Simi- 
lar effects to those just noticed, although on a greatly 
diminished scale, would result, were the density of 
the atmosphere materially diminished. This is nota 
matter of theory; for such effects have been frequent- 
ly noticed on the summits of high mountains, where 
the air is much rarer than at the sea-level. On the 
top of Mont Blanc the sky has a blackish hue and the 
stars are seen at midday. The glare of the direct 
light is insupportable to the eye, and even the re- 
flection from the snow blisters the unprotected skin ; 
while, at the same time, the contrast between light 
and shade, unnaturally increased, gives to all near 
objects a peculiar and ghastly aspect. This effect 
results from a very great diminution in the density 
of the air; but when you reflect upon what delicate 
contrasts of light and shade the beauty of a land- 
scape depends—the clearness of the foreground, the 
gray of the middle distance and the tender purple of 
the distant hills, all blending into one harmonious 
whole—you can appreciate how slight a change would 
disturb the result, and deprive the sense of beauty of 
its purest enjoyment. | 

The atmosphere has also, under certain conditions, | 
the power of decomposing the sun’s rays, and thus | 
producing, not only those displays of gorgeous tints | 
which we witness in the sunset clouds, but also the | 


the blue color of the sky appears to result from 
changes in the white light of the sun caused by re- 
flection, it is equally probable that the sunset tints | 
arise from changes in the same white light, caused 
by an unequal absorption of its different colored rays 
during their transmission through the creation of | 
organic life, every pointed leaf, every twig, and every | 
blade of grass, have been silently disarming the 
clouds of their destructive weapon. It is difficult to 
improve upon nature, and man constantly finds that 
in his best inventions he has been anticipated from 
eternity by a greater Inventor than he. So, not long 
after Franklin had discovered the efficacy of metallic 





pointed with nature’s exquisite workmanship, is ex- 
tremely effectual for this purpose, and that a single 
twig iscapable of carrying off very large quantities 
of the atmospheric ciectricity. When, now, you re- 
flect how many thousands of these vegetable points 
every large tree directs to the sky, and consider 
what must be the agency of a single forest with its 
innumerable twigs, or of a single meadow with its 
countless blades of grass; and then, when you re- 
member that these are only subsidiary to those vast 
lightning-conductors, the mountain chains, whose 
craggy summits pierce the clouds themselves; and, 
still further, when you learn that the rain-drops and 
snow-flakes have been made good conductors, so that 
during storms a bridge for the lightning is thrown 
across from the clouds to the earth—you will see 
how abundant the protection is, and with what care 
Providence has guarded us from this destructive force. 

From the facts that we have now adduced, it will 
be seen that the atmosphere is sustained in the 
proper working of all its parts only by the exact 
balancing of a thousand conditions. We may study 
and become familiar with some of these conditions, 
but to form a conception of the simultaneous working 
of all in their varied relations, far transcends man’s 
mental power. The more our powers of thought 
and observation are developed, and the more our ex- 
perience is enlarged, the more the field of possible 
knowledge expands befure us. The larger our at- 
tainments, the less we seem to know. Sir Isaac 
Newton, after spending a long lifein the investiga- 
tion of nature, and with a success unparalleled in 
the history of science, uttered this memorable senti- 
ment shortly before his death:—‘‘I do not know 
what I may appear to the world, but to myself I 
seem to have been only like a boy playing on the sea- 
shore, and devoting myself now and then to finding 
a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.” This is the testimony of the greatest 
master of science to its greatest and sublimest truth. 
We can all recognize the marks of design in nature, 
and when we add to this evidence of our senses the 
testimony of a man like Newton, who assures us that 
the more our powers are enlarged, and the wider our 
knowledge becomes, the grander and vaster the de- 
sign will appear, until it surpasses all our powers of 
thought or imagination, we begin to feel the infinite 
wisdom, power and goodness, displayed in the con- 
struction of the universe. 


AN EQUINE LADY PASSENGER. 

If there is any one along our coast from Castine to 
Cape Florida, who don’t happen to know Captain 
Augustus Jones, U.S. C. Survey service, their list of 
nautical acquaintances is limited, narrow, incomplete. 
Captain Jones—Uncle Gusty, as all of us junior salt- 
waters call him—is a nautical celebrity of the old 
hilarity, fun-loving school, that everybody loves and 
laughs at—or rather, the laugh is at his comical high- 
jinks and jolly jokes. Uncle Gusty weighs four 
hundred pounds to a dot; is as broad across the 
shoulders as a first-class elephant; has a face like a 
harvest moon; the most splendid set of teeth on the 
coast; a voice soft and musical as a woman’s, and 
when he pipes it in a piece of his own rich fun, it 
chirrups and tweetletwees like a bo’son’s whistle. 
Moreover, Uncle Gusty can cut the lightest, liveliest 
pigeonwing that ever was cut in this world, continu- 
ing it for twenty minutes without shortening his 
breath an atom. Another feature of Uncle Gusty’s 
individuality was, that he invariably prefaced all his 
rich cuts with a “*‘ Whoo—ee—ee—edle—inctum—whe 
—eee—ee—ip!” and a jolly pigeonwing—his feet fly- 
ing so you’d swear they didn’t touch the deck. 

In that tearing tornado hurricane, when the ships 
of the Butler New Orleans-bound fleet were plung- 
ing and playing porpeise out in the Gulf off Hatteras, 
Uncle Gusty was passenger on board the big steam 
transport Northerner, one of the old school side- 
wheelers, that had her ladies’ cabin down under the 
main deck aft. The old steamer was rearing and 
plunging, rolling and lathering away at it, half the 
time under water, everything adrift about decks; 
captain and officers bawling out orders; old sailors 
cursing and hazing to and fro; poor devils of soldiers 
were washed about like driftwood by the big seas 
that broke in on deck; down in the ladies’ cabin, 
women were screaming and begging somebody to 
save ’em; and everywhere everything was going on 
like a windmill—everybody expecting the ship to go 
down chuck, head toremost, within the next ten 
minutes. 

Uncle Gusty was everywhere all the time, giving 
orders, instructions, cutting pigeonwings, and per- 
petrating jokes; when just as the ding-dong of the 
big bell announced midnight, a magnificent brown 
mare, belonging to Colonel F——, a member of Gen- 
eral Butler’s staff, having broken adrift from her 





| pure blue which colors the dome of heaven. While moorings forward, came drifting aft, and surging 
| about with the roll and send of the ship, finally took 


a lee lurch, going stern foremost against the door of 
the ladies’ cabin, bursting it open in a second; down 
the stairs—whingdingle, end over end—went Col- 
onel F- *s brown mare, to the infinite terror and 
astonishment of the legitimate inmates of the cabin. 

Uncle Gusty happening to be by when the mare 
took a fancy to go below, set off into just the tallest 
pigeonwing he ever cut, singing out to the pilot who 
happened along just then: 

« Whoo—ee—ee—edle—inctum! Mr. Garnet! Did 
YE EVER—see a horse take a CABIN PASSAGE? Whee 
—e—e—edle—inctum !”” 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

Praises to the Almighty for the favor which he has 
shown our arms. Through his goodness and pleasure 
the enemies of the country have been defeated, 
crushed, and no longer able to plot mischief at the 
head of armies. The Southern Confederacy no longer 


eight months our armies have captured over 2000 
cannon.—Sir Fred Bruce, the new English minis- 
ter, has arrived at Washington.—Foote the rebel 
senator, Foote the eccentric, Foote the gambler, is 
under arrest in New York for returning to this coun- 
try without permission.—Papers are already dis- 
cussing how long the income tax must last. They 
will find that it will stick to us like a bad acquaint- 
ance.——The old flag has been hoisted over Sumter, 
and the pr g8 on the ion must have been 
interesting; but as we were not invited to be present, 
we shan’t attempt to report them.—tThe attack on 
Mobile has commenced in earnest, and we notice that 
two monitors have been sunk by‘torpedoes. The city 
must fall, even if it has not already fallen.——The 
president says that the tune of Dixie belongs to the 
Union. We captured one of the rebel bands, and the 
music with the instruments. Shall we make it a 
national air, or allow the South to use it as they have 
done ?——It is reported that Wilson has drubbed 
Wheeler, the rebel, near Tuscaloosa, Alabama, cap- 
turing many prisoners.——The president has closed 
all the captured ports, so that foreign ships shall not 
enter them, and aid and comfort the rebels.——All 
the Canada raiders have been discharged but Young. 
He is held.——Gold, during the present week, has sold 
as low as 144, and some changed hands at 137. We 
hope to see specie payments resumed in less than a 
year, but fear that such will not be the case. 





PROVERB-GUESSING. 
One of the party leaves the room, and in her absence 
the rest determine on a proverb. or short sentence. 
When she comes in, she is entitled to ask any ques- 








lives. It collapsed when Petersburg and Ricl 1 
fell, and was wound up when General Lee and his 
veterans laid down their arms at the feet of General 
Grant and his noble soldiers. The dream of a vast 
Southern nation must be given up. There is no longer 
any hope for it, for the men whom the rebellious chiefs 
relied upon to do their work for the cause, are paroled 
to remain quiet until they are exchanged, and that 
will not be during our generation. Let us hope that 
the lesson that has been taught during the past four 
years, will not have to be repeated. The battles have 
been fought, the victories won, and now we have but 
to settle the terms of peace, punishments and par- 
dons, and we shall be free of the horrors of war. It 
seems more like a dream than reality. A few months 
since we were despondent, sorrowful, and saw no end 
of the struggle; but there were generals who knew 
what plans were laid and what to expect, and they 
told the country to wait with patience, and that pa- 
tience should be rewarded. Having confidence in 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and Thomas, we have 
seen that that confidence was not betrayed. They 
have won honors and deserve them. They have 
proved that the North could produce men of genius, 
who could plan, fight and forgive, and perhaps the 
last quality is the most deserving of praise. We have 
no wish to triumph over a fallen foe, but must confess 
that we feel an immense amount of pleasure at the 
surrender of Lee and his army. The general has 
been the chief man of the Confederacy next to Davis, 
and with his strength destroyed, there can be no 
longer hope. The rebels have neither a government 
nor a general of note, except Johnston, and his fate is 
easily foreseen. Glory to God for all his mercies. 
We hope that the serious part of war has ceased.— 
Government has offered a reward of one thousand 
dollars for the arrest of raiders and persons who are 
evil disposed towards the United States, and show 
their nature by setting fires and burning things. —— 
The Christian Commission received a liberal amount 
at the hands of the Boston people, between $30,000 
and $40,000 being raised ina few days. We hope that 
it will be well spent, for the sick and wounded soldiers 
need every cent of the money.—In a few years, or 
perhaps months, this country will be telegraphically 
connected with India, China, Russia, and the whole 
North Western America. In addition we shall have 
the Atlantic telegraph connecting England with the 
United States, and a man must be hard to please who 
cannot send a message to most any part of the world 
and receive an answer in the course of a day or two. 
—In our city the news of the surrender of Lee and 
his army was received with such exhibitions of fran- 
tic joy that it seemed as though our people had never 
heard glad tidings before. The bells were rung, can- 
non were fired, the schools were dismissed, proces- 
sions were formed in an impromptu manner, and in 
the evening houses were illuminated with flaming 
gas, while fireworks made roaring attempts to scale 
the heavens, but exploded with joy before accomplish- 
ing their purpose.——By the capture of Richmond we 
secured over 500 cannon and thousands of muskets, 
and immense quantities of materials of war, When 
the rebels left Richmond they exploded one magazine 
that sent dozens of poor wretches to eternity without 
notice or warning. It is estimated that one third of 
the city is burned, and hundreds are without shelter. 
—tThe government cotton is to be sold at the rate of 
3000 bales per week, and the prices are to be paid in 
gold.—What are we to do for rebel papers? The 
Richmond journals have gone under, and we can no 
longer read choice extracts from their columns. They 
alled to the flames that helped consume a portion of 
Richmond, so fired the southern heart to the last —— 
Onur amiable English cousins are too good to live. 
They declare, in parliament, that they always loved 
us like a child, and all the papers flatter us. For 
heaven’s sake, we beg of them not to spread it on too 
thick, for we still recollect some of their unkindness 
in words and dee(s.——Quebec is to be fortified at an 
expense of $250,000 per annum.——Within the past 








tion she cl , and each answer must contain one 
word of the proverb in regular order, the first player 
asked giving the first word, the second player the 
second, and so on to the end. Suppose, for ple, 
the proverb “Love me love my dog” be selected. 
The questioner says first: ‘‘Where have you been 
to-day?” Answer: “ For a walk; I love to walk in 
fine weather.” To the second: ‘‘ Was it not rather 
muddy in the lanes?”—“ O dear no; not too muddy 
for me.” To the third: “ Did it not rain?’”—“ No, it 
was very fine; like Annie, I Jove tine weather,” To 
the fourth: do you like walking, too?”—* Yes, but 
my shoes are too thin for damp streets.” To the fifth: 
“ Have you read ‘Miriam Ashfield?’”—* Yes, and I 
do hope she will escape the meshes of that wicked 
dog, Henry Adle, the junior partner.” 

And in like manner with any other proverbs that 
may suggest themselves. The questioner has three 
guesses; and if she fail to find out the proverb, she 
retires again, and another sentence is chosen. It is 
as well, if possible, to select a saying that will givea 
word to each player. The proverbitself should neith- 
er be too well-known nor too far-fetched; and care 
should be taken by the speaker to say the word as 
plainly as the rest of the words in the sentence, with- 
out laying any particular emphasis or stress upon it. 





PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 

Printers’ errors are a very numerous class of blun- 
ders, and drolleries too, when we remember what 
havoc a single letter may make. We recollect the 
question, in the Banks’ Committee Evidence before 
Parliament: ‘‘ How many noses (notes) were in circu- 
lation at that time?” Now and then an accident 
turns out well; as, when the printer Vincent Wing’s 
Almanac told his boy, peevishly, to insert anything 
in the weather column of August—“ Snow in harvest,” 
if he liked. He did so, the prediction was realized, 
and the almanac-maker’s fortune secured. 








KNIGHTHOOD.—The order of knighthood in an- 
cient times added a lustre to the highest degree of 
nobility, and was held in esteem even by princes and 
kings themselves. The origin of it is traced to the 
small body of three hundred horse which constituted 
the cavalry of Romulus, and led to the foundation of 
the equestrian order that ranked immediately after 
the senators. The institution of the ‘‘ Order of the 
Bath,” originated in the custom of the Franks, who, 
when they conferred knighthood, bathed before they 
performed the ceremony. 





A RELIABLE CORRESPONDENT.—The New York 
correspondent of the London Times says in his last 
letter that Lee was in command of an army of nearly 
100,000 men, of whom four-fifths were veterans, and, 
with one-third of his force, could defy any assault 
upon any side of Richmond that Grant might make! 
Intelligent man that Dr. Mackay. 





AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE.—The British govern- 
ment is about to abandon its naval establishments on 
the coast of Africa for the suppression and preven- 
tion of the slave trade. They do not civilize Africa, 
and cost the lives of many men and millions of 
money. 





A CONSIDERATE BisHop.—On the departure of 
Bishop Selwyn for his diocese, New Zealand, Sydney 
Smith, when taking his leave of him, said, ‘* Good- 
by, dear Selwyn; I hope you will not disagree with 
the man who eats you!” 





ARMY CONTRACT FOR COAL.—Parties in Phila- 
delphia have contracted to deliver 18,000 tons of coal 
per week, at eight dollars and a quarter per ton. 





SARCASTIC.—A Memphis paper heads its list of 





divorce cases in court, ‘‘ Matrimonial Shipwrecks.” 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 

“RHETTA: or, The Jew’s Secret,’ by Ruth Red- 
mond Gage. 

“ First LOVE,” by Miriam Allen. 

RECALLED TO LIFE,” by Edwin S. Scudder. 

“Our Youna Fouks’ CiuB,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 

“From DIx1E TO NA88AvU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“WARP AND Woor, or, A LIFE LOST AND A 
LIFE WON,” by Amanda M. Hale. 

‘BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

““THISTLEDOWN,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“SONNET,” by William Adrian Huntley. 

“SOLDIER WILL,” by Helen Maye. 

“ ELAN’s BRIDE,” by Augustus Romero. 

«For You,” by Catherine Earnshaw. 

“ Kiss ME,” by Arthur Linwood. 


by Jeremiah 





MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

Procure a straw hive about sixteen inches in diam- 
eter, in the centre of which make a hole to the extent 
of two inches; take off the edge of the inner side, to 
allow more room for the bees to ascend; put in a 
bung moderately tight, and it will then be ready for 
use. Have ready asmaller hive to fit on the top, 
without any aperture to allow the bees to go in or 
out. Let aswarm be procured in the regular way, 
which must remain for the first season with the bung 
in, and with a covering to protect it from the weather, 
standing on a pedestal, but not too near a wall. 
Should the swarm be a very early one, symptoms, 
such as a bee-keeper is acquainted with, will appear; 
then dress the top hive, and withdraw the covering 
to the two-inch hole. But this will most likely not 
require to be done till the following year. When the 
top hive has been on—say from the 15th of May or 
the 1st of June, according to the season, to about the 
first week in August—in order to procure the honey 
made in the two previous months, take a thin wire, 
place it between the two hives, and separate the 
fastening which the bees have made. Draw the top 
hive upon aclean board or a sheet of tin, and carry 
it two yards off; have ready a large garden pot to 
stand the hive in; and should the operator have suf- 
ficient nerve, he may strike nearly all the bees out 
into a large dish, and replace the hive in the pot, and 
in twenty minutes all will have left. A strong stock 
is always the cheapest to maintain, and less liable to 
intrusion from other bees or wasps. When bees are 
torpid, cut off the top of the hive, and introduce a 
one-inch deal board, with a hole ready prepared, and 
unite it with the hive by long brads. The owner will 
perceive that he hasstill his bees sufficiently provided 
for during the winter, and himself amply repaid for 
the trouble he has been put to. There will be no 
anxiety in saving or looking afler a swarm, no going 
off again, no loss of time, and not so numerous a col- 
lection of hives, because each stock will be so much 
stronger than an ordinary cottage hive. 





CONDITION OF WOMEN IN ARMENIA. 

The Armenian girls go about as much as they like, 
and enjoy every liberty, including that of flirting, 
love-making, and marrying to please themselves; 
but once married, all is changed. From that time 
until she bears a child the Armenian woman never 
speaks to any one except her husband, and then only 
in private. After she becomes a mother, she may 
speak to her mother-in-law first, and, after the lapse 
of certain periods, to her own mother, her sisters-in- 
law, and her own sisters. She is always veiled, even 
in herown house; she never speaks to male strangers, 
and she seldom or never leaves the house. Her finery, 
jewelry, and ornaments, can be shown only to those 
of her own sex, and in every other way her seclusion 
is as complete as that of a Turkish woman. As the 
Armenian woman can only talk in her own house 
below her breath, that none of her male relatives 
may hear what she says, it follows that the conse- 
quence which usually results from the residence ot’ so 
many women in one house—incessant quarrelling—is 
quite avoided. Custom, the strongest of all laws, 
forbidding them to speak above a whisper, a war of 
words could only be carried on under great difficulties ; 
and, as yet, speaking on the fingers, which would re- 
quire a knowledge of spelling, an accomplishment 
very few of them possess, is not introduced to facilitate 
the interchange of hostilities between those ancient 
enemies—mothers and daughters-in-law. Yet, it is 
not easy to realize the idea of a large family circie in 
which all the ladies sit mute, or only converse among 
themselves in whispers. 





THE HArR.—Stiff hair is sometimes the sign of 
obstinacy, sleek locks denotes patience, a curly head 
is always accompanied by wit and love of pleasure. 
Premature gray hair denotes misanthropy, continued 
suffering, whether physical or moral, excessive labor, 
or dissipation. With regard to those abundant locks 
which time is powerless to bleach, they are the badge 
of an even disposition, and a mediocre intellect. 





ScHOOL ScENE.—“ What part of speech is the word 
‘egg?’” Boy: ‘ Noun,sir.” ‘ What is its gender?” 
“Can’t tell, sir.” 
neuter?” ‘‘Can’t say. sir, till it’s hatched.” ‘Well, 
then, my lad, you can tell me the case?” “0, yes, 





the shell, sir.” 
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COMPOSITION OF WATER. 

Water consists of two permanent gases, condensed 
by the force of chemical affinity to the liquid condi- 
tion. With one of these gases, oxygen, you have al- 
ready been made familiar. The other is that light 
combustible gas called hydrogen, fourteen and a-half 
times lighter than air, and by far the lightest form of 
matter known. One cubic foot of water yields more 
than 1800 cubic feet of a mixture of these two gases; 
and so persistently do they retain their aeriform con- 
dition, that not even a pressure of twenty tons on the 
square inch is sufficient to reduce them to liquids. 
Yet, immense as this pressure seems, requiring all 
the mechanical skill of man to apply it, that force 
must be still greater which is constantly acting in 
every drop of water, to hold these highly elastic gases 
in the liquid state. 

It is difficult to estimate the magnitude of such 
power, as our only standard of measurement is the 
quantity of some other force equally immeasurable, 
which is required to balance the first. Water is 
easily decomposed by electricity, and the amount of 
this agent required to force apart its constituents 
may give you some imperfect conception to the mag- 
nitude of the power by which they are so imprisoned. 
It has been proved by Professer Faraday, that it re- 
quires more electricity to decompose a drop of water 
than to charge a thunder-cloud. What a revelation 
ot power we have here! In every drop of water there 
is a constant striving of the elements to escape; they 
are exerting a force to break the bonds that unite 
them with a strength which can be measured only 
by the power of a vast and almost illimitable amount 
of electricity; and yet this immense force is kept in 
check by a force of equal power, and so exactly bal- 
anced that not the slightest disturbance can occur. 
Mighty as this influence is, it is merely one manifes- 
tation of His ceaseless power who “‘ measureth the 
waters in the hollow of his hand.” 


OIL-TIGHT BARRELS. 

Oils, both crude and refined, far exceed water or 
alcohol in their power of penetrating wood. Hence, 
it has been found very difficult, if not impossible, to 
confine them effectually in barrels of wood; and the 
loss from leakage has always been very serious. The 
substitution of metallic vessels is, however, from their 
great expense, in many cases out of the question. 
But it has been found that coating the outside of the 
barrel with drying linseed oil, and then treating the 
inside with a strong solution of potash, effectually 
prevents the leakage of oil, turpentine, petroleum, 
etc. The potash causes the wood to absorb a large 
quantity of water, which is prevented from evaporat- 
ing by the external coating of drying oil, and resists 
the passage of the oil through the wood. This meth- 
od of preparing casks for butter, lard, etc., prevents 
the absorption of impurities, taint, etc. 











A CONSIDERATION.—In Illinois a genius advertises 
on behalf of a certain famous atcidental railway, that 
“an experienced coroner and six practical jurors will 
follow each regular train in special cars, together 
with a few surgeons and reporters.” 





G#rSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 














THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF oUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
t . . quently its are ENTIRELY ORIGI 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALES, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE. 
THE Camp, THE CouNTING-RooM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers— never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best Writers in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 





Onecopyoneyear - - - = - “ - $4.00 
Two copiesoneyear + - - = = - 7.50 
Four “* wo BIE ee ee, - 
Ten .“ “ “ is eo e ™ . 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

Oa7~ THE FLAG oF ovr Union and the DoLLAR Montn- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Novet- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for 86.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the Fiac, 
Union, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of fen 





“Is it masculine, feminine, or | cents 


(~ Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERs, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of o 
THE DEAD SPA 


BY CAMILLA WILL! 


Here falls a sparrow shot on th 
Fluttering down to my feet; 
One more flutter—alas! frail t! 
Never the sweet air of carly sp: | 
Shall thrill to the quivering b 
Of thy wings, or twitterings + 
Or suck thee around ina mysti 


Poor bird! I will make thee a 
Under this maple tree— 


A leafy and mossy sepulchre, dea: ; 


Half in tenderness, half in fear, 
1 hollow it; canst thou see 
How the Heavenly Father ts 

Now the clay is off, are thine ¢) 


Ay, only a sparrow! yes, I kno 
But at least thy clay shall be 
And travel the round all clay 1 
In the unceasing ebb and flow 
Of matter, thus to be 
At the Father's hand when h 
With a song, or a scent, or a dr 


But the spark that played that 
On this broken instrument, 
And shook the busy wings am 
The leaves and grasses, or bors 

Through upper air—where w. 
From its clay tenement ? 
Is it blotted out from the livin, 


Or will it ring in the trumpet-: 
When some orator's soul out, 
Or crest an aurora wave, and | 
On its pallid tide into realms r 
Or flash in lightning? or add 
To the messenger over the st 
Or warble again in some song: 


So, looking through many ace 
How thoughts and matters f 
In the many-sided eternity. 
Greatening with knowledge, * 
In upward circles, all aglow 
Godward ?—A sparrow 80? 
True, but where does the fire : 


Vain questioning. Give o'er n 
My soul, thy time will com: 
To burst this narrow fleshy ¢« 
Thy Father saw the sparrows 
And he will wisely shape its 
Leave thou his grassy tomb 
To the requiem sung by his m 
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WARP AND “ 
—or,— 


ALIFE LOST-AND / 


BY AMANDA M. }--- 


UT the v 
would not 
Deep dow: 
doubt that 
love him? 
answer Wi 
to come, 
between th 
their rela 
cept Vale’: 
and entrea 
for that. 
him, marr 
planted h: 
was all sh: 
old truth t 
ways clun, 
looking gravely into his fuce, sai 

“Vale, I cannot give it to you 
as she saw his quick, impatient ; 
my heart to grieve you, but J 
myself, even tor you. If I love: 
what I might think I ought to« 
venture to suffer a good deal f 
loved. But I am sure, dear Va 
you, not in the way I onght to 
wife.” 

She began to move towards t 
lowed, sullenly. At the door, s! 

“Come in, and stay with us.” 

“No, you can’t want me, I ar 
tone. ‘ Good night.” 

“ Vale!” cried Margaret. 

He was just going, but the wo. 

“Don’t go away angry. We 
long, and you have always been 

Some really noble feeling, un. 
in Vale’s heart. 

“Margaret, I'ma brute. Id 
jecting me. I'm not worthy « 
half #0 good. God bless you, M 

He was gone, and Margaret 
chamber. 

Half past ten, by her father’- 
upon the mantel. Margaret sto 
little time-keeper—a precious kx 
upon its rich, antique chasing 
but her thoughts were far awa, 
hour past, so short, but workin 
lution in all her feelings. 
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THE DEAD SPARROW. 


BY CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Here falls a sparrow shot on the wing, 
Fluttering down to my feet; 
One more flutter—alas! frail thing, 
Never the sweet air of early spring 
Shall thrill to the quivering beat 
Of thy wings, or twitterings sweet, 
Or suck thee around ina mystic ring. 


Poor bird! I will make thee a sepulchre here 
Under this maple tree— 
A leafy and mossy sepulchre, dear; 
Half in tenderness, half in fear, 
I hollow it; canst thou see 
How the Heavenly Father is looking at me? 
Now the clay is off, are thine eyeballs clear? 


Ay, only a sparrow! yes, I know; 
But at least thy clay shall de, 
And travel the round all clay must go, 
In the unceasing ebb and flow 
Of matter, thus to be 
At the Father's hand when he calls for thee 
With a song, or a scent, or a drop of dew. 


But the spark that played that simple song 
On this broken instrument, 

And shook the busy wings among 

The leaves and grasses, or bore them along 
Through upper air—where was it sent 
From its clay tenement ? 

Is it blotted out from the living throng ? 


Or will it ring in the trumpet-note 
When some orator's soul outsprings ? 

Or crest an aurora wave, and float 

On its pallid tide into realms remote ? 
Or flash in lightning? or add new wings 
To the messenger over the strings ? 

Or warble again in some songster's throat ? 


So, looking through many a casement, to see 
How thoughts and matters flow 

In the many-sided eternity. 

Greatening with knowledge, soaring free 
In upward circles, all aglow, 
Godward ?—A sparrow so? 

True, but where does the fire flee? 


Vain questioning. Give o'er and wait, 
My soul, thy time will come 
To burst this narrow fleshy gate. 
Thy Father saw the sparrow's fate, 
And he will wisely shape its doom. 
Leave thou his grassy tomb 
To the requiem sung by his mourning mate. 
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ALIFE LOST AND ALIFE WON. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE, 





UT the word he longed for 
would not come to her lips. 
Deep down in her heart was the 
doubt that stayed it. Did she 
love him? An hour ago the 
answer would have been swift 
tocome. And what had come 
between them since to change 
their relation? Nothing ex- 
cept Vale’s passionate emotion 
and entreaties. But no matter 
for that. If she did not love 
him, marriage was a sin. She 
planted herself upon that. It 
was all she had to hold by—the 
old truth to which she had al- 
ways clung. So she rose, and 
looking gravely into his face, said: 

“Vale, I cannot give it toyou. Don’t be angry,” 
as she saw his quick, impatient gesture. ‘It breaks 
my heart to grieve you, but I must not be false to 
myself, even tor you. If I loved you, I don’t know 
what I might think I ought to do—I believe I could 
venture to suffer a good deal for any one whom 1 
loved. But I am sure, dear Vale, that I don’t love 
you, not in the way I ought to if I was to be your 
wife.” 

She began to move towards the house. Vale fol- 
lowed, sullenly. At the door, she said: 

“Come in, and stay with us.” 

“No, you can’t want me, Iam sure,” in an angry 
tone. ‘ Good night.” 

* Vale!” cried Margaret. 

He was just going, but the word stayed him. 

“Don’t go away angry. We have been friends too 
long, and you have always been very good to me.” 

Some really noble feeling, unmixed with self, rose 
in Vale’s heart. 

“Margaret, I’m a brute. I don't blame you for re- 
jecting me. I’m not worthy of you or any woman 
half so good. God bless you, Margaret.” 

He was gone, and Margaret went up to her own 
chamber. 

Half past ten, by her father’s watch that ticked 
upon the mantel. Margaret stood and looked at the 
little time-keeper—a precious legacy. Her eyes were 
upon its rich, antique chasing and quaint devices, 
but her thoughts were far away, going over the half 
hour past, so short, but working such a strange revo- 
lution in all her feelings. 





CHAPTER IV. 
MAKING ACQUAINTANCES. 


Mrs. AMBER’s parlor was the only apartment in 
the house in whose arrangement her tastes had been 
consulted. Elsewhere, there was a clean, sweet 
freshness and simplicity which suited Margaret’s 
character, as well as it did the economy that she 
found it necessary to practise. 

But in the early days of their marriage, Mr. Amber 
had given his wife carte blanche concerning the ap- 
pointments of the spacious, handsome parlor, and she 
had indulged in all those luxurious arrangements 
which represented her idea of comfort. 

It was just the place for an ease-loving nature to 
burrow in, and find pleasure. Soft, brilliant hues 
were everywhere—in the cushioned easy-chairs, in- 
viting toa nap; in the hassocks, tempting to idle 
feet; in the carpet, an arabesque of crimson and gold 
—the whole a dream of Oriental luxury. Even the 
pictures upon the walls were full of repose—ships 
becalmed on a summer sea; a drowsy landscape 
glimmering though the haze gf a midsummer after- 
noon, the golden rest of a stretch of desert sands. 

Vale Amber and his friend came into this room just 
when the long afternoon was nearing twilight, and 
Paul found himself wondering at the exquisite pro- 
priety with which the three women who were sitting 
there fitted into so beautiful a frame. Margaret was 
not there, and after the first glance of surprise and 
admiration with which Vale’s eyes rested upon Elsie 
—a look which called a vivid glow to the girl’s cheek, 
that burned there all the evening—he went out to 
tind Margaret. Crossing the hall, he called, hastily: 

“* Margaret!” 

She came in immediately, throwing the flowers she 
had been cutting carelessly upon a table, and blush- 
ing rosy with the remembrance of the last night. 

But Vale was quite composed. A night’s sleep, 
and a long consultation with himself in the morning, 
had made such a change in bis plans and wishes, that 
his chief desire was now for Margaret to forget that 
he had overstepped the limits of cousinly affection. 
So he met her with a gay nonchalance, and drew her 
at once into the parlor. 

He was talking in his rapid, eager way as they 
came in, so engrossing her attention, that she stood 
in Paul Barron’s presence, and he gathered in the 
impression of her sweet, proud beauty, a full minute 
before she observed him. Then at a word from Vale, 
the beautiful eyes were turned upon him, meeting 
his with that innocent, straightforward look, which 
was their peculiarity; her face did not vary from its 
sweet repose, and the round, ivory cheek showed no 
change of color, as their hands touched. For almost 
the first time in his life, Paul grew awkward, and 
self-conscious, and wondered, gs he sat down by her, 
whether he could find anything to say which would 
interest her. Vale was between Elsie and Mrs. Am- 
ber, and a light, sparkling conversation sprang up. 
Mrs. St. Ives joining at intervals, and occupying the 
interim by a keen study of Vale Amber. 

Margaret was quiet, at first, feeling a little pain as 
well as surprise at Vale’s behaviour, and she took out 
her sewing, and began to employ herself about it. 
But she was sitting quite apart from the rest, and 
presently it occurred to her that she must say some- 
thing to this tall, broad-shouldered man, with the 
leonine head and steady, blue eyes—eyes that seem- 
ed to take in every movement, without any obtrusive 
staring. 

How they went from talking of the summer weath- 
er, and the drowsy, sea-side town, to quaint old Ger- 
many, and medieval times and literature, Margaret 
could not have told, nor how she was tempted to 
bring out her Faust, and submit some of the knotty 
phrases to Paul Barron; but they were now deep in 
the volume, and he was following her taper tinger 
along the crabbed German text, when Vale called 
out, suddenly: 

“What do you say to a sail?” 

“Wait a moment, Vale. Here, Mr. Barron, is the 
sentence. I get lost among these compound words, 
though I think them so full of meaning, but—” 

‘* My boat is rocking on the sea,” sang Vale. 

“Yes, Vale.” 

The minutes drifted by. Elsie ran up stairs for her 
equipments. Mrs. St. Ives followed. 

“Won't you go?” said Vale to Mrs. Amber. 

“Dear me! No, I thank you. It would be the 
height of imprudence this warm afternoon,” and the 
lady fanned herself, languidly. 

“ But it will be cool on the water,” insisted Vale, 
who, for some reason, took great pains to be courteous 
to Mrs. Amber. 

“Then I should be sure to take cold—and, besides, 
Iexpect Dr. Godtrey every minute.” 

Elsie came tripping down stairs in a charming 
toilet; the jaunty hat with its drooping black plumes 
set off the haughty little head; her cheeks glowed like 
ripe cherries, and the splendid, hazel eyes were soft 
and luminous. 

Vale stood talking to Mrs. St. Ives, his light, care- 
less manner just dashed with a little, deferential air 
which was very winning. Few persons could have 
resisted it. Mrs. St. Ives was haughty and satirical ; 
she had a keen contempt for weak people, a scornful 
dislike of fast young men, and yet she received Vale’s 
little delicate attentions with a pleased smile, and 
listened graciously to his gallant speeches to Elsie. 

‘Come, Margaret, are we to be off without you?” 

Margaret started, came back to the world lying 
around her. 

“O, Lbeg your pardon, Mr. Barron. I have been 
very selfish in keeping you,” she said, with a little 





glow of shame at her forgetfulness. ‘‘ Don’t wait for 


me, Vale, pray. I don’t deserve to go, after making 
you wait, and indeed I don’t care to.” 

So they went chattering and laughing down the 
path that led to the shore. But Paul lingered. 

** Wont you go, Miss Amber?” 

“T shall only detain you.” 

“Not long, I am sure. Wont this do for a wrap?” 
taking down her own water-proof from the stand 
in the hall. 

The boat had not pushed off when they reached the 
shore. It was just about to do so, when Margaret 
cried, suddenly. 

“ Vale, wait, please! There’s Kitty Gray! I must 
return, or, suppose we ask her to go with us.” 

Vale looked around eagerly, sprang out of the boat, 
and reached the boat just as Kitty was entering it. 
Elsie watched the meeting with great annoyance. 
What possessed Margaret to intrude this factory-girl 
upon them, she wondered. Now, there would very 
likely be an absurd ado about her singing, thought 
Elsie, who did not know one note from another. It 
was all very well listening to such people at the opera, 
but as for admitting them to your set—that was just 
one of Margaret’s notions. So Elsie sat in the stern, 
pouting prettily, when Vale came back with Kitty 
Gray. Kitty came down the little descent that led 
to the wharf, with an air of shy pleasure that was 
irresistibly winning. Paul Barron, though no great 
admirer of petite, childish beauty, thought he had 
never, in his life, seen so charming a picture. The 
pure, delicate complexion glowed like a rose, the lit- 
tle, shining rings of brown hair clustered around the 
loveliest forehead; the large, dewy, violet eyes were 
turned to Vale, with a timid, appealing sweetness, 
and the red lips were just parted in a smile. Elsie 
made room for her, haughtily, and Kitty nestled 
down beside the beauty. She would much rather 
have been beside Margaret, whom she loved as well 
as feared not a little, but then Vale was here. And 
Vale proved himself master of the situation, dividing 
his words and gallantries between them with such 
tact, that they were soon in the gayest of spirits. It 
was a most interesting tableau to the party at the 
end of the boat. 

“Thad no idea she was such a lovely creature,” 
whispered Mrs. St. Ives. 

“O, I don’t mind her beauty so much,” said Mar- 
garet, smiling, ‘ but you should hear her voice. But 
she is very lovely, don’t you think so, Mr. Barron?” 


“Yes, a certain kind of loveliness, like that of 
Undine before she found her soul, I should fancy.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. St. Ives, ‘I think I should be 
willing to do without a soul, if I had such a beautiful 
body.” 

‘Souls are rather uncomfortable things,” rejoined 
Paul. “A body with only the senses might lead a 
gay life, especially it the perceptions were thrown 
in.” 

“You draw nice distinctions,” said Mrs. St. Ives. 

“Timagine that there are a good many people 
whose souls don’t make their existence felt very 
often,” began Margaret, and then she stopped sud- 
denly, for a low, soft melody stole out upon the sum- 
mer air, and presently, that marvellous voice was 
thrilling and delighting them; lifting them far above 
those dull, earthly levels, singing to them like the 
choral music of heaven; life was transfigured, love 
grew holy, and pain died in deepest peace. Thena 
hush came. 

“Sing again,” pleaded Margaret. 

Kitty smiled over at her, and sang again, and as 
she sang, her face grew rapt and noble. 

‘Has not Undine found her soul?” whispered 
Margaret. ; 

Paul’s appreciative look answered her, but the next 
moment he started with sudden pain, for the song was 
ended, and a change flashed over the singer, as 
though the inspiration had suddenly failed her, and 
her hungry, human soul was crying out in wild 
longing. Margaret saw it too, and her eyes met 
Paul's. 

“Tam afraid her genius will pour all its glory 
through her voice, and leave her life barren,” whis- 
pered Paul. 

Margaret’s eyes filled. 

“How should genius suffice her—for Kitty has a 
clamorous, exacting heart, poor little factory-girl 
that she is.” 

“She must wait, keep it quiet till its day of power 
comes,” said Paul. 

Margaret shook her head. 

“Women don’t find it easy to do that, I fear.” 

“‘ My dear young friends,” broke in Mrs. St. Ives’s 
satirical voice, “ you are getting far beyond me. 
Please come back to terra firma.” 

‘* With all my heart,” laughed Margaret. ‘ What 
if we should land on yonder rocky point. There are 
magnificent cliffs, and a strip of sandy beach just 
beyond. I dare say we shall find some pretty shells.” 

They rounded towards the point, and landed ; chas- 
ed each other over the rocks in glee, and running up 
and down the beach, grew breathless with laughter. 
It is only persons who are very graceful or entirely 
self-forgetful that can afford to indulge in the aban- 
don of childhood. But these essentials were possess- 
ed by our party. 

And so the twilight shadows fell; the sun was long 
gone down, and presently a wild, sighing wind came 
creeping in from the sea, and a cloud of white mist 
following it, shut out the blue horizon, hid the far 
sails from sight, and spread itself over the sea, opaque, 
palpable, and pale as a shroud. And under it the 
sea wailed and sobbed, and broke upon the beach in 
hoarse murmurs, and rushed out of the rocky inlets 
in tumultuous haste, with discordant, woful shrieks, 





most like the inarticulate cries of human grief. 


They sat upon the cliffs, and watched the fog drift- 
ing in upon shore. The wind had risen, and the 
waves came now in great, resistless masses, running 
far up the sands, and flecking the butting crags 
with foam. Now and then the mist was cleft by the 
keen, strong wind, and one caught a glimpse of the 
clear sky, and the stars coming out one by one. 

Vale had grown moody, and sat with sullen brows, 
his face occasionally darkening yet more and more. 
Margaret and Paul were getting acquainted much 
faster than he liked. Elsie was very quiet. She only 
knew that Vale had suddenly grown grave. Never 
an acute reader of character, she was easily baffled 








by Vale; she never thought to try to penetrate the 
| intricacies of his singularly complicated nature. But 
it was a pleasure to sit near him; to receive the little, 
| graceful attentions that Vale never forgot in his 
| most absent, darkest moods; to catch a glance from 
| his fiery, winning eyes, or a word in a voice that was 
| always musical and kind. So Elsie sat quietly and 
| content. 
| But little Kitty Gray moved about restlessly. Some 
undefined uneasiness beset her. She wandered away 
from the party, and was soon quite isolated by the 
fog, which hid her behind its white, vapory wall. 
Poor little Kitty! Tears ran su readily to those pret- 
ty, soft eyes; anc: just now she was so vexed and mis- 
erable that all the world looked suddenly dark. Vale 
was cross. That was the cause of her misery, she 
thought. Vale was cross, and didn’t like her! And 
Kitty liked Vale very much indeed. Years ago, 
when she was a little, chubby thing in pantalets, 
with great, wondering eyes, and a cloud of golden 
hair that was always alittle wilderness of curls, where 
the sunshine lost itself, and the school-children teas- 
ed her, and asked her “if she wasn’t old Skipper 
Gray’s girl, and what made her daddy get drunk,” 
Vale, a handsome, manly boy, coming down, as it 
seemed to the child, from some higher sphere, silenced 
and shamed them all, and led her home, holding fast 
her little, fat fingers, and looking down at her with 
those brilliant, beautiful eyes. The childish heart so 
grateful then, was loyal in all coming years. Vale 
did not forget her. How could he, when the shy, 
pretty face looked up at him so appealingly, her won- 
dering admiration for him shining all over her face. 
It was very pleasant to draw her out—to make the 
winsome little thing at ease with him, and bring out 
all her charming graces, Hers was a worship to 
which, as boy or man, Vale could not be insensible. 
There was a peculiar pleasure in a homage that was 
so entire, and Kitty would as soon of thought of ar- 
raigning Heaven itself, as blaming Vale. Her king 
could do no wrong. And so asthe years drifted by, 
Vale, if he had not cultivated the intimacy, had not 
discouraged it. 

Chance meetings had been frequent, and those that 
were not by chance were not rare. Little Kitty was 
in the charmed circle, and it was so pleasant she did 
not try to escape. She knew that she was betrothed 
to Ben King, but Vale’s lightest word thrilled and 
delighted her; her sailor lover grew tame and ingipid, 
and Kitty was petulant and discontented. 

And so she wandered from the party, and hid her- 
self in the fog; she grew more and more unhappy, 
and at last, going far out on the cliff, curled down in 
a great hollow of the rocks, and cried to herself quick, 
passionate sobs, the uncontrolled griefof a child. Not 
simply because Vale was cross. Deep down in the 
loving, exacting, impulsive heart, there was a sore, 
angry jealousy of Elsie. Vale would marry Elsie, and 
not care anything about her any more. And, Kitty 
grew angry and bitter, thinking why she could not 
have been a lady instead of a poor, ignorant girl. 

Absorbed in these thoughts, she did not mind how 
the tide was rolling in, not until a great wave came 
rushing, seething all around her, swirling the spray 
inte her face, blinding her eyes, and drenching her 
garments. Then she started up with a half cry upon 
her lips. Only astep, and another, greater wave had 
caught her, and torn her, shrieking, from the rock. 
Night was setting in now, and the party on the 
rocks were rising to go. Margaret looked around. 
“ Where is Kitty?” she said. 

What was it that they heard just then? Only the 
sobbing of the sea—or was it a human cry ringing 
along the wild wind? A moment they stood, with 
blanched faces and strained ears. Then it came 
again—that eager, agonized cry, full of terror, and 
pathos, and prayer. 

And now the wind cut a great gap in the fog, and 
areach of gray water opened before them. They 
shrank back, appalled. Far out from the shore a 
hage, pyramidal rock shot out of the water. Day by 
day, year after year, the tides beseiged it, tugging at 
its foundations, and lashing its sharp, stony sides. 
But still its apex rose above the waves, a black speck 
in the waste of foam. 

And now what was it they saw there? Something 
white, and yet alive, pray God—Kitty Gray, clinging 
and calling wildly for help, only her voice was lost in 
the noisy tumult of the sea. 

Margaret cried out aloud. Could any help reach 
her in season? There was no time for an answer. 
Paul and Vale were both seeking the bottom of the 
cliffs. But Vale, knowing every crevice and cranny 
of the rocky sea-wall, swung himself from jutting 
point to point, aud in an instant was swimming with 
all his might. The fog shut down and hid them. 
Paul paused a moment on a sharp, out-lying rock. 

“The boat!” somebody cried down to him from the 
rocks above. 

He looked up into Margaret’s white face. 

‘It would be broken on the rocks in a moment,” 
he shouted back to her. 

The whole cove was filled with them. The other 
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side of the crags a smooth bay opened out to the sea 
—here no boat might venture. 

“If we, could only see!” whispered Margaret, with 
white lips. But the fog grew thicker, and the night 
shut down fast. 

Vale, swimming with swift, strong strokes, present- 
ly shouted: 

“ Kitty!” 

A low, faint cry came back to him. And now he 
could see her—the white, lovely face distorted by pain 
and terror; the curls all wet, and clinging around the 
low, fair forehead; the little hands holding by the 
sharp angle of the rock. In amoment more she was 
in his arms, still ible and obedient to all he told 
her; and so he carried her to the shore, setting her 
down at last upon a high shelf, out of the reach of 
the waves, and looking down at her as she stood 
there, pale and lovely, with a tenderness that was 
not all admiration for her innocent beauty. 

“Little Kitty, Iam glad I have saved you.” 

Could any one else have said such simple words in 
such atone? Kitty did not analyze it at all. Toher 
it was a most natural thing that Vale should snatch 
her from an awful death, and his words made her 
feel as though she was in some way peculiarly 
precious to him. Her heart was full of an emotion 
that shook her from head to foot. She scarcely knew 
when the rest came up—scarcely heard their con- 
gratulations. She let herself be wrapped in a great, 
shaggy boat-cloak, and sat quietly where they placed 
her, her eyes gleaming strangely bright. Arrived at 
home, Margaret nursed and petted her till Vale 
laughingly protested. 

“A salt-water bath wont do her any harm;” and 
indeed the roses were now come back to her face, and 
Margaret was soon relieved. 

The evening wore away. The fog vanished-apace, 
and the wind, shifting to the south, blew up warm 
and delicious. The garden tempted them out. 
Patches of moonlight lay white upon the paths, and 
the tangled arbors were sweet with the odor of dying 
flowers. 

Indoors, Mrs. Amber was talking to Dr. Godfrey in 
astate of placid content. Mrs. St. Ives sat at the piano 
playing broken chords—sweet, melodious snatches 
of song. Presently she swept the keys impatiently, 
rose in haste, and went out. Paul and Margaret 
were standing in the shadow of the lindens. 

“ Where is Kitty?” said Mrs. St. Ives. 

Margaret started. 

“She will take cold. I must go and find her,” she 
said. 

“Don’t you go, Mr. Barron,” protested Mrs. St. 
Ives. “Itislike astory—I forget what it was—but one 
went after another and nobody ever came back.” 

But Paul went on, laughingly disregarding her. 

Margaret made her way through the tangled shrub- 
bery. Since her father was gone, the garden was a 
mere jungle, and Margaret never went into it with- 
out a sorrowful, yearning remembrance of him. The 
grape vines grew against the southern wall. Push- 
ingaway the riotous clematis that swung from tree 
to tree, and spread a leafy curtain across the way, 
she came in sight of them, starting back the next in- 
stant with a feeling of surprise, and sharp pain. Just 
under the shade of the vine stood the two—Vale was 
holding her in his arms, bending over her, the little 
hand clung to his shoulder, and the lovely, violet 
eyes were looking up in his face with tender wistful- 
ness. Was there then a passionate kiss? 

Margaret drew back, pale and shocked, and Paul 
Barron stood there by her. She could only hope he 
had not seen this tableau, for she could guess nothing 
by his grave, composed face. She led him down by 
another path, and presently Kitty came out, her 
cheeks like roses, and her lips quivering. Vale fol- 
lowed with a handful of leaves. 

“T could have got them sooner, only Kitty’s little, 
chunsy fingers were all the time in my way,” he said, 
laughing. 

They walked back to the house, all grave and dis- 
trait—all except Vale, whose presence of mind was 
too perfect to easily fail him. 

When the evening was almost gone, and it was 
time to think of going home, Paul Barron went to 
Margaret. 

“Would you like me to take your little friend 
home?” 

Margaret looked up at him with quick thankfulness. 

“If you would, thank you.” 

And it was arranged. Elsie’s face showed her sat- 
isfaction, and Vale had the grace to conceal his 
annoyance. 

Little Kitty felt very much like being cross. She 
had counted upon Vale, and she was, moreover, ex- 
ceedingly afraid of this tall man,who walked ina state- 
ly fashion beside her, addressing to her some grave 
remark from time to time. She was quite glad to 
escape from him, and get inside the dingy shop where 
she could work off her vexation in a hearty little 
crying fit. 

Paul walked back swiftly, having given a quick 
glance all over the premises, and taken in the whole 
history of the Grays in that hasty inspection. 

He paused before the gate of the Amber home- 
stead. Vale was coming away, and stopping on the 
steps to speak to Margaret. Paul waited. 

“Don’t scorn me utterly, Margaret,” said Vale, 
hurriedly. ‘ Was I to wear my heart on my sleeve?” 

“Itis not your manner to me that troubles me,” 
said Margaret, gently. 

«“ What then?” but his face flushed, showing that 
he was in no mood for what he called a “lecture.” 
Your own heart must tell you.”. 

Vale gave an amused whistle. 
“ Dear little saint! But you should have taken 








advantage of last night. You had itin your power to 
do as you liked with me—make a saint of me, if you’d 
chosen.”” 

Margaret turned away indignantly, and Vale saun- 
tered down the path. 


He went in, bade them all good night, and came 
out again to Margaret, still standing upon the steps. 

* Good night, Miss Margaret.” 

He wanted to shake hands with her, but she did 
not see, did not guess. Yet as he lingered, she said: 

“T hope you have had a pleasant day!” 

“So pleasant that I am afraid I shall trouble you 
often, if you give me permission.” 

“We shall always be glad to see you,” said Mar- 
garet, frankly. 

“Thank you! and we will attack Faust again?” 

“Ah! that would be delightful.” 

“T shall find it so, lam sure. Good night.” 

She gave him her hand now, as he extended his 
own, and Paul walked away, much more exhilarated 
than the few simple words spoken would seem to 
have justified. 

“Your leave-taking required a long time,” said 
Vale,as he came up. ‘ Heream I, almost asleep.” 

But he was not asleep, or anything like it. Every 
faculty was wide awake, and his heart was filled 
with asore, angry, dog-in-the-manger feeling. He 
went along sullenly, almost hating Paul Barron. He 
did not now want to marry Margaret himself—he 
reflected that it was impossible—but his whole soul 
rose in arms against his friend, who acted as if he 
might some day claim her. Vale’s anxiety made him 
quick to draw conclusions. 





CHAPTER V. 
HOPES AND FEARS. 


THERE were just two persons in the world whom 
Mrs. Amber loved with all her heart—herself and El- 
sie. And accordingly, when Elsie came down stairs 
the next morning, her beautiful color gone, her eyes 
deep sunken in purple hollows, and her whole air de- 
pressed and miserable, Mrs. Amber took the alarm at 
once. 

“You are certainly getting ill, my love. I always 
feared you inherited my frail constitution. I must 
see Dr. Godfrey about you at once. I wonder if it 
wouldn’t be a good thing for you to go away some- 
where.” 

“T am not ill, and I don’t want to be sent away 
anywhere,” said Elsie, coldly. 

Margaret looked at her, anxiously. She had never 
understood the girl’s passionate nature—breaking 
out into fiery emotion at times, but usually cold and 
reticent. Late in the night she had heard Elsie 
walking back and forth across her chamber, as was 
her way when greatly agitated. Margaret had not 
dared to go to her, and could only lie and wait in 
nervous sympathy till the room grew still. 

“ But, my dear—” said Mrs. Amber. 

“ Don’t,” interrupted Elsie, rising quickly. ‘Iam 
not ill, and I don’t like to be pitied. You know I de- 
test sick people,” and Elsie went hurriedly out of the 
room. 

“The poor child is certainly ill,” moaned Mrs. 
Amber. “I always knew she was delicate. If I 
should lose her, it would break my heart. I should 
never survive it, I know I shouldn’t.” 

** Dear mother, aren’t you making yourself miser- 
able unnecessarily? I don’t think there is anything 
serious the matter with Elsie. Perhaps she didn’t 
sleep well—I heard Romeo barking in the night, and 
he may have disturbed her.” 

“Why, Margaret! How can you talk so? It 
sounds very unfeeling. It’s all very well for you, 
with your health—you don’t know anything about 
nerves,” said Mrs. Amber, in an aggrieved tone. 

“I’m glad I don’t,” laughed Margaret, quite will- 
ing to be the conductor to draw away Mrs. Amber’s 
thoughts from Elsie. 

And now while Mrs. Amber went off into a detailed 
account of her sufferings from time to time, to which 
Mrs. St. Ives listened with a smile of quiet contempt, 
Margaret went away. 

Up in her room Elsie was sitting, feeling very ill at 
ease and unhappy. The house was all open, and 
a-light with the glow of the June sunshine. Her 
window looked down into the green gloom of the 
great lindens. Birds were chirping outside, and the 
street people were passing up and down. Downstairs, 
Margaret was singing about her work. Nobody was 
miserable, except herself. Elsie knew that it was so, 
without very well understanding why it was so. 

* But I am different from them,” she said to her- 
self. 

It was quite true, and yet she had a vague impression 
that she need not on that account have been miser- 
able. Surely there was happiness for her as well as 
for other people. She did not know that she was suf- 
fering just for want of self-control, which no one 
| about her had been wise enough to teach her. She 
| wondered what made the difference between her and 
| Margaret. She was quite sure that Margaret could 
| never have let Vale Amber mar her peace. That 
Margaret disapproved Vale she knew. Elsie was 
| puzzled. He was just as winning to her as if he had 
| been truly pure and noble. She had nothing of that 
| instinctive dread of anything vicious and base that 





“IT must make my adieux,” said Paul, passing him. | 


| ciple, she had certain tenets of her own. And now 
if—a shade of crimson crept over her face—if Vale 


| should love her—and it was not a wild dream, if 


words and looks meant anything—what would hap- 

pen? Elsie understood that she might expect oppo- 

| sition from her mother perhaps, in the first place, 

| though Elsie felt that-she could easily conquer that, 

| but also from Margaret. Just at this point in her 
reflections, she heard a little stir down stairs. Elsie 
started up in a glow of excitement. Vale’s voice! 
She would know it among thousands. Presently 
some one tapped on the door, and then Margaret’s 
face appeared. 

“‘Aren’t you coming down, Elsie dear?” looking at 
her wistfully. ‘ Vale asks for you.” 

A little gleam of triumph shone in Elsie’s eyes. 

“Well! but 1 must make my toilet first.” 

“Twouldn’t. © Youlook charmingly now.” 

Elsie had great confidence in Margaret’s taste, and 
followed her down stairs at once. Going into the 
darkened parlor, her splendid, voluptuous beauty 
seemed to make the room suddenly bright. It was 
dazzling. Paul Bargon felt like shading his eyes, 
and recalled old pictuYes that he had seen abroad— 
faces that were at home in the golden Orient—and 
remembered the old mythologies, the fabled Circe 
and Lurelei with her bewildering song. 

Vale gloomed by himself apart, at first. He had 
looked haggard in the morning, had affected a better 
mirth at times since. Paul guessed that something 
was amiss. But the cloud cleared up, presently, and 
he went over to Elsie—hovered around her the entire 
remainder of the day. And Elsie’s eyes glowed, and 
her cheeks grew a richer crimson, and she shook her 
wonderful curls around her face, and laughed, as one 
rarely heard her laugh. And then by-and-by, when 
twilight fell, and the moon came up, there was a long 
walk upon the beach with Vale, from which Elsie 
came in with dewy, drooping eyes, and did not care 
to trust herself to speak tor a long time after. 

This day was the avant-courier of other days, like 
it, but yet sweeter. So whole weeks drifted by, past 
the leafy loveliness of June to the glowing heart of 
the summer. 

It was July before anybody had guessed it, too 
warm now for sauntering on the beach, or for sailing, 
except in the fresh morning, or in the soft nights, 
under starlight or moonlight. 

The stone house close down by the cliffs was apt to 
be deserted very early in the day. All the better for 
old October. Breakfast always exhausted his culin- 
ary invention, and dinner found him stranded high 
and dry on barren shores. He knew it was an axiom 
of household ethics that each meal should have a dis- 
tinctive character of its own, but how to bring about 
this desirable consummation puzzled him not a little. 

July skies sometime rain, and rain, too, in a very 
hearty, whole-souled fashion. One morning Paul 
Barron awoke, and found the crystal drops driving 
hard against the window. He had heard the thunder 
in his dreams, and now upon looking out, he saw a 
dense, purple-black cloud hanging over thesea, while 
the waves beneath were churned into foam. Going 
down stairs to go out, he heard October in a colloquy 
with himself. The old fellow stood at the table in the 
kitchen, twirling a chicken around by one wing. The 
scarlet skull-cap drawn over his woolly head, the 
shining, black tace under it, the odd medley of gar- 
ments, which only resembled each other in the cir- 
cumstance that none of them fitted him, made up a 
droll picture. Paul stopped, much amused. 

“Dis chicken and potatoes for breakfast will do 
bery well. But den it rains, and like enough dey’ll 
be home to dinner—and to dinner we must hab 
someting different. Let’s me see. Dis chicken and 
potatoes for breaktas’—couldn’t ask anything better 
—and for dinner potatoes—and—and—potatoes—and 
—chicken,” the last word in a voice of dismay and 
grief.” 

Paul laughed. 

“Good Lord, massa! Didn’t know you was’round. 
Like as not now you and Massa Vale will be to home 
to dinner,” in an insinuating tone that invited con- 
tradiction. 

‘Perhaps we shall,” said Paul, mischievously. 

*O Lord!” 

Paul went back up stairs, lounged away a long 
hour, looking out over the marshes and the sea—-look- 
ing oftenest at the tall old house among the lindens, 
and trying to fancy what they would be doing there. 
They! That was a subterfuge. His thoughts all cen- 
tered on Margaret. She would be coming down stairs 
with her sweet, morning face. He could think just 
how her white, taper fingers Jooked moving among 
the teacups—and he could see the pretty, thoughtful 
face hesitating over some b hold arrang t 

Now old October came pattering in, and broke the 
thread of his daydream, and substituted his grotesque 
figure for Margaret’s womanly sweetness. Vale came 
in hastily. 

“Any letters last night, Octo?” 

“Yes, massa. Done forgot to gib ’um to you, 
*cause I was asleep when you came home.” 

* Let me have them now.” 

Vale tore open two or three envelopes impatiently, 
and presently came to one which made his face dark- 
en. It required all his tact to repress the emotion 
that shook him. A bitter malediction sprang to his 
lips. But there was Paul Barron sitting opposite, 








| made Margaret recoil trom it, and detect it intuitive- 
ly. Elsie was far more worldly-wise than Margaret. | 
| She had not spent two or three winters in New York 


| for nothing. She understood the evil part of Vale’s| day. That letter saysI must go to P——. Confound 


| character far better than Margaret, and was not at 
| all shocked by it. Men were not expected to be like 


with cool, keen eyes. He put a strong restraint upon 
himeelf. 


“I shall have to leave you to your own devices to- 


the post-office.” Then with a half-laugh: “I sup- 
pose you’ll be miserable to have to spend all day at 


“T'll try it, and see,” said Paul. 

It was plain that Vale did not intend to invite him 
to go to P—. 

“T can drive you up there if you like,” but his im- 
patient manner said that he had rather not. 

“No, I thank you. I'll write some letters first, and 
go when I get tired of myself.” 

“October,” called Vale, “‘ get out my horse. I have 
toride to P—. I want him right away, too. 

“Den massa aint coming home to dinner,” said 
October, moving off with alacrity. 

Vale drove away in half an hour, quite safe from 
the rain, muffled in his water-proof suit, and sitting 
far back in the roomy chaise, as much because he did 
not feel like seelng any one whom he must take the 
trouble to recognize, as to be secttre from the wet. 
He drove rather slowly past the Amber homestead— 


was dearest to him. 

“O, Margaret,” his heart cried out. “I wish that 
you loved me and I had not sold my soul to the 
devil.” Then he pshawed at himself for a fool, and 
told himself that having entered on his course he 
must go through with it tothe end. Turning now 
into a lonesome side street, he saw something that 
made his black eyes flash with sudden pleasure. A 
little figure with a cluud wound around her head and 
dropping low over her forehead, some short, glittering 
curls hiding under its meshes, a rose-bud face, fairy 
feet that stepped daintily over the crossing. Vale’s 
resolution was taken. 

“It’s a wretched business, anyway. If I can get 
any pleasure out of it, I’ve a right to it.” He brought 
his horse toa sudden stop, sprang out and gave a 
furtive glance around. In a moment his arm was 
around her, and she was lifted into the chaise. 

“T'll take you there, little Kitty.” He leapt to her 
side and they rattled away quickly. 

“You are not going to the factory!” she exclaimed 
suddenly, with a pretty look of affright. 

“Who said I was? I’m going to P——, and so are 
you.” 

“O, but I ought not,” with a quick smile of pleas- 
ure at the thought of it. 

“Ought and ought not are dreadful words, aren’t 
they, Kitty? Gay people like you and I wont mind 
them. Now put up that nonsensical woolly veil so as 
I can see those sweet eyes more plainly, and I’ll tell 
you how it shall be. I’m going to P—— on business, 
and while I am attending to it I shall leave you at the 
hotel—then I come back and we get a nice dinner, 
and have a cosy drive home, and nobody is the wiser. 
But, Kitty, I can’t see those eyes yet.” 

“Nobody wants you to see them,” she said, with an 
air of childish coquetry that he thought enchanting. 

“Little story teller! You needn’t pretend you 
don’t like me—just a little, Kitty. If you didn’t you 
would not wear that bracelet I gave you so long ago.” 

Kitty pouted. 

“You may have it back again if you want,” reach- 
ing out the plump, white arm towards him. 

i No, Kitty. Idon’t want it. I want something 
else.’ i 

“Do you?” looking away at the rain fast falling on 
the fields, 

“Yes. Could you guess what it is?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Kitty put on a charmingly indifferent air. All the 
while that her foolish little heart was beating wildly 
with the pleasure of being near him, her coquettish 
instincts made her try to hide it from him. 

““T don’t know, I’m sure,” her innocent blue eyes 
upon him. 

“Sweet eyes! They look very honest, but they tell 
a dreadful fib.” Kitty’s acting amused Vale, who 
was too wise to be caught by it. She pulled the cloud 
down over her face. 

“Kitty knows very well that I want a kiss,” said 
Vale. 

“You can’t have it, then,” said Kitty, coldly, 
“Cruel Kitty! Why not?” 

“ Because Miss Elsie would be very much vexed.” 
“The deuce take Miss Elsie. What is Miss Elsie 
to you or me?” 

“Nothing to me,” said Kitty, flushing up at the re- 
membrance of Elsie’s haughty ways. 

“Nor to me,” said Vale, quite truly. Kitty’s eyes 
danced. ‘ Besides,” said Vale, “I shall not tell her 
that you gave me the kiss.” 

“No, because I shan’t give it to you,” laughed Kit- 
ty, mischievously, pretending to move further away. 
Vale was thinking that this little stolen pleasure 
must be kept from Elsie at all hazards; thinking, too, 
how easy it was to tell the truth sometimes. For it 
was quite true that Elsie was nothing to him. He 
rather disliked her on the whole, although her strange 
beauty captivated his senses. But he remembered 
some scenes in which Elsie had borne a part years 
before, where her strong, passionate nature had sud- 
denly revealed itself. The revelation was distasteful 
tohim. It was too much like what he hated in him- 
self. Margaret’s tender, lofty serenity was his ideal 
of womanly character. It was a little irksome to 
know that Elsie was beginning to love him. He had 
a misgiving about the way in which she could love, 
and the thought of it was overwhelming to his fickle, 
superficial temperament. Yet it was necessary, en- 
tirely so, to his plans. 

Kitty shivered by herself in the cold parlor when 
Vale left her. It was a long hour that he was gone. 
She did not know what to do with herself after she 
had curiously examined the room and its furniture 
and looked at the pictures in the magazines upon the 
table. There was a piano, but she was not sure that 








; Women, she thought—for, in spite of her want of prin- 


Mrs. Amber’s.” 


she ought to touch it; and besides, it made her think 
of home, and how wrong she was in coming here 


peeping out, and catching a glimpse of the face that ‘ 
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f He came in, his dark, handsome face pa 
His business, whatever it was, had do 
pl t. But he ged to Bay: 
“ What, crying, little Kitty?” 
“J wanted to go home, and I wante 
Kitty, drying her tears, and in her ince 
logical way feeling herself quite safe an: 
at an end now he was come. 
Vale must have been very much am 


Allat once she remembered that Margar: 
have given her a lesson to-day, She began ° 
with a guilty fear that she should be 
through this. She wished Vale woukl com 
they could be starting home, She went to 
dow to watch for him, climbing up upon | 
and holding by the back of the chair i 
fushion, There were not a great many pe: 
streets. What few there were hurried ak 
spread umbrellas in great haste, Now an 
disconsolate dog trotted by, looking extrem 
isfied with the weather. How hard it ra 
fast the puddles grew in the streets, and h 
and disagreeable was the atmosphere! Kii 
to think it would have been pleasanter to ha 
at home and tended to her spinning frame. 


Pretty soon some men came along under 
dows—rough-looking men, in sailor's clot! 
a strong, stalwart fellow, with a good, hor 
glanced up at the window accidentally, th 
and this time with a steady, eager look, Ki: ) 
down from her chair white and shaking all 
rified as if she had seen a ghost, for it was | 
She began to sob aloud in her terror. Th: 
and hid herself behind one of the sofas. > 
certainly be found out now. Dolly wouk 
and the Ambers would know it, and woul 
angry, and Miss Elsie—ah, her displeasure 
thing quite dreadful to think about. And 
sat very miserable, not daring to stir, and 
every footstep in the hall was Ben King co: 
carry her home, and she pictured herself » 
the shop all white with shame, and Dolly's , 
her mother’s scolding, and more than all By 
stern face, as he gave her back her ring a. 
he would never marry such a girl as sh. 
how dreadful it would be! This marriage 
had built eo much upon, only waiting til 
laid by a little more money! It was to 
much easier for poor Dolly, and Kitty w 
been such a nice little housekeeper, and . 
was at sea was to have earned ever 80 mm! 
singing in the choirand teaching the villa, 
and it was all going to Dolly—and per: 
woulkd be enough to pay some great docto: 
her. Sucha precious plan it had been, m 
all so happy—even coaxing the little, dar) 
hind the shop to be the pleasantest home | 
was. 

And now wasitallover? And thenan: | 
came into the foolish little head. Whatif . 
meant to marry her—was even now think), 
her away all unknown to them at home a). 
his wife?—and Kitty glowed through her 
fancy. Dolly would be surprised, and 
would be vexed; but when she came bac 
in silk as fine as Miss Elsie’s, they would 
~—all except Ben. Poor Ben! But he w:. 
older, and had great clumsy hands and a 
and talked like a sailor as he was, an 
know as she loved him, after all. 

Kitty was just in the midst of a scene i 
was looking down at her with angry ¢) 
was looking up at him with weeping on: 
ing, pathetically, ‘ You mustn’t blame 
indeed I didn’t love you,” when some on. 
on the door. Kitty started up, suppress 
But no, it was Vale. 





did notsmile at her little speech. He ra 
ed dinner. It was rather a quiet mea! 
face being still pale and anxious, Kit 
firmed in the belief that he meant to r 
her, and was planning how to do it to 

tion. But her visions were rudely thru 
justas Vale was putting her into the ca 
in sailor’s clothes stepped up and touch 

“Stay, sir—you can’t go—” 

Vale shook him off. The horse starts 
ears. 

“Stand aside, my man. You've ¢ 
much.” 

The man’s face which had been very 
redly. 

“Taint drunk. I know you, sir, an 
till—” 

Vale turned angrily, then through 
came before her eyes Kitty saw the man 
and the next moment Vale was beside 
were rolling swiftly over the road, Sh: 
in her terror. 

“ Who was it, Kitty?” said Vale, at 

“ Ben King.” 

“Ah, I remember him! Is little 
marry that great, shaggy, good-natn 
man?” Still Kitty cried. ‘Never 
You can easily make it up with him | 
ing and a kiss or two.” 

Poor Kitty! Her beautiful air-castl 
a terrible crash. She was mute and m 
rest of the way. 

When they came into the town they 
under a great umbrella. Kitty with h 
down over her face did not know who | 
recognized him, and Paul Barron k 
who it was in the chaise beside Vale. 

“T'll set you down here,” said Vale 
denly. 
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Allat once she remembered that Margaret was to | 
have given her a lesson to-day. She began to tremble | 
with a guilty fear that she should be found out | 
through this. She wished Vale would come so that | 
they could be starting home. She went to the win- 

dow to watch for him, climbing up upon her knees 
and holding by the back of the chair in childish | 
fashion. There were not a great many people in the 

streets. What few there were hurried along under 

spread umbrellas in great haste. Now and then a 

disconsolate dog trotted by, looking extremely dissat- 

isfied with the weather. How hard it rained, how 

fast the puddles grew in the streets, and how misty 

and disagreeable was the atmosphere! Kitty began 

to think it would have been pleasanter to have stayed 

at home and tended to her spinning frame. 


Pretty soon some men came along under the win- 
dows—rough-looking men, in sailor’s clothes. One, 
a strong, stalwart fellow, with a good, homely face, 
glanced up at the window accidentally, then again, 
and this time with a steady, eager look. Kitty slipped 
down from her chair white and shaking all over, ter- 
rified as if she had seen a ghost, for it was Ben King. 
She began to sob aloud in her terror. Then she ran 
and hid herself behind one of the sofas. She would 
certainly be found out now. Dolly would know it, 
and the Ambers would know it, and would be very 
angry, and Miss Elsie—ah, her displeasure was some- 
thing quite dreadful to think about. And so Kitty 
sat very miserable, not daring to stir, and imagining 
every footstep in the hall was Ben King coming in to 
carry her home, and she pictured herself put down in 
the shop all white with shame, and Dolly’s grief and 
her mother’s scolding, and more than all Ben’s grave, 
stern face, as he gave her back her ring and told her 
he would never marry such a girl as she was. O, 
how dreadful it would be! This marriage that they 
had built eo much upon, only waiting till Ben had 
laid by a little more money! It was to make it so 
much easier for poor Dolly, and Kitty was to have 
been such a nice little housekeeper, and when Ben 
was at sea was to have earned ever so much money 
singing in the choir and teaching the village children, 
and it was all going to Dolly—and perhaps there 
would be enough to pay some great doctor for curing 
her. Sucha precious plan it had been, making them 
all so happy—even coaxing the little, dark parlor be- 
hind the shop to be the pleasantest home that ever 
was. 

And now wasitallover? And then anew thought 
came into the foolish little head. What if Vale Amber 
meant to marry her—was even now thinking to carry 
her away all unknown to them at home and make her 
his wife?—and Kitty glowed through her tears at the 
fancy. Dolly would be surprised, and her mother 
would be vexed; but when she came back all dressed 
in silk as fine as Miss Elsie’s, they would forgive her 
—all except Ben. Poor Ben! But he was five years 
older, and had great clumsy hands and a heavy voice, 
and talked like a sailor as he was, and she didn’t 
know as she loved him, after all. 

Kitty was just in the midst of a scenein which Ben 
was looking down at her with angry eyes, and she 
was looking up at him with weeping ones, and say- 
ing, pathetically, ‘‘ You mustn’t blame me, Ben, for 
indeed I didn’t love you,’’ when some one laid a hand 
on the door. Kitty started up, suppressing a shriek. 
But no, it was Vale. 

He came in, his dark, handsome face pale and stern. 
His business, whatever it was, had doubtless been 
unpleasant. But he managed to say: 

“ What, crying, little Kitty?” 

“T wanted to go home, and I wanted you,” said 
Kitty, drying her tears, and in her inconsequent, il- 
logical way feeling herself quite safe and her troubles 
at an end now he was come. 

Vale must have been very much annoyed, for he 
did not smile at her little speech. He rang and order- 
ed dinner. It was rather a quiet meal, and Vale’s 
face being still pale and anxious, Kitty grew con- 
firmed in the belief that he meant to run away with 
her, and was planning how to do it to escape detec- 
tion. But her visions were rudely thrust aside when 
justas Vale was putting her into the carriage, a man 
in sailor’s clothes stepped up and touched his arm. 

“Stay, sir—you can’t go—” 

Vale shook him off. The horse started—set up his 
ears. 

“Stand aside, my man. You’ve got a glass too 
much.” 

The man’s face which had been very white, flushed 
redly. 

“Taint drunk. I know you, sir, and you can’t go 
till—” 

Vale turned angrily, then through the mist that 
came before her eyes Kitty saw the man stagger aside, 
and the next moment Vale was beside her and they 
were rolling swiftly over the road. She sobbed aloud 
in her terror. 

“Who was it, Kitty?” said Vale, at last. 

“Ben King.” 

“Ah, I remember him! Is little Kitty going to 
marry that great, shaggy, good-natured bear of a 
man?” Still Kitty cried. ‘‘Never mind, Kitty. 
You can easily make it up with him by a little coax- 
ing and a kiss or two.” 

Poor Kitty! Her beautiful air-castle fell down with 
a terrible crash. She was mute and miserable all the 
rest of the way. 

When they came into the town they met a tall man 
under a great umbrella. Kitty with her cloud drawn 
down over her face did not know who it was, but Vale 
recognized him, and Paul Barron knew very well 
who it was in the chaise beside Vale. 

“T’ll set you down here,” said Vale, stopping sud- 


Just as you please,” replied Kitty, humbly. 

They were just at the head of the lonely street where 
he had taken her up. 

“Im glad it doesn’t rain now, Kitty,” and he 
wrapped her shawl about her so carefully, and looked 
so handsome, and his voice and manner were so 
tender, that Kitty thought perhaps after all— 

And then she hurried home slily and went into the 
house by a back door, and slipped up secretly to her 
own poor little room under the eaves. 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
PAUL BARRON was spending that rainy morning 
much more to his satisfaction than was Vale. First 
he wrote his letters; then he took out palette and 
canvas, and did an hour or two’s work upon a picture 
that had occupied other rainy days before to-day. It 
was pleasant work to him, and he did it-well, but it 
did not contine his thoughts. He fancied that it was 
because he had told Margaret Amber about it, and 
showed her the crayon sketch which was its ground- 
work that his thoughts clung to her so tenaciously. 
He went over one by one the days when he had 
seen her—remembering a hundred little speeches and 
actions that she had never thought about again. All 
the different moods in which he had seen her came 
back to him one by one, and each seemed more charm- 
ing than the other. He thought how by-and-by he 
should go to her, and her face would light up, and the 
sweet smile—was it for him?—creep into, her eyes. 
And all the time he thought of it, and was impatient 
to seek her presence, he took a certain pleasure in 
lingering—in controlling that impatience. He lin- 
gered so long that October began to be greatly exer- 
cised again on the subject of dinner, and his black 
face shone with a broad smile when Paul at last left 
the house and took the path across the marshes. The 
fog lay dense and damp upon the flats, the rain came 
in large, pelting drops, the sea roared drearily; and 
yet it was not a dreary walk, for every step brought 
him nearer to that presence which he found himself 
longing for every hour, which he owned to himself 
must make the joy of his future life, else that life 
would be terribly barren and worthless. But when 
he was let into the house, and having thrown off his 
weather-proof wrap in the hall, stepped into the 
drawing-room, he was met by news that was like cold 
water upon his anticipations. 
“A dreadful morning, isn’t it, Mr. Barron?” sighed 
Mrs. Amber. ‘ Margaret will get wet through and 
through, and have a long illness I am certain.” 
“Ts Miss Amber out?” in dismay. 
“ You wouldn’t have thought it, Mr. Barron! She 
had promised Kitty Gray a lesson, and she thought 
she ought to go—as Kitty would come home from the 
factory on purpose for her. Margaret has such strict 
notions of duty.” 

“Somewhat unusual, isn’t it, Mr. Barron?” said 
Mrs. St. Ives, in her sarcastic way. 

“ But as I told her,’ pursued Mrs. Amber, “our 
first duty is to take care of our health. I always felt 
that everything must yield to that—no matter what 
is pending, I always ask myself, am I equal to it? 
Are my nerves strong enough? Is my physical con- 
dition such as to justify me in the exertion?” 

“It is a sad pity that you are so often compelled to 
answer such questions in the negative,” said Mrs, St. 
Ives, in a still more sarcastic tone. ‘‘ But Margaret 
is no weakling to be annihilated by a summer shower. 
Still, if it keeps on raining more and more heavily, I 
shall wish she was at home.” 

“Had 1 not better go for her?” said Paul, starting 
up. ‘It istime for the lesson to be ended, is it not?” 
and he started off with alacrity. 

The half mile was quickly spanned. He entered 
the shop; nobody was behind the little counter, but 
there was a sound of voices in the sitting-room. 
Looking around, Paul saw how poor and dingy the 
place was, how the handkerchiefs and collars in the 
window looked as if they had been there for ages, and 
the cakes and corn-balls on the counter covered with 
sallow rutting, had a musty, antediluvian odor. 
Suddenly some one came forward hastily—a woman 
obese and short, furtively wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her apron. 

“Ts not Miss Amber here?” said Paul, quietly. 
To his great astonishment there was a burst of crying, 
in the midst of which Paul made out the words: 

“QO, it’s the gentleman that is Mr. Vale’s friend. 
Where is she—O, do you know anything about her?” 

“About whom? Miss Amber?” exclaimed Paul, 
in quick alarm. 

“O,no! Miss Amber is here—it’s my Kitty that is 
hardly more than a little girl, that has been took off 
nobody knows where.”’ 

Paul looked around, for there beside him stood 
Margaret with a pale, anxious face, and near her, her 
poor, shapeless figure, in strange contrast to Marga- 
ret’s queenly height and bearing, was Dolly the de- 
formed sister, looking up in his face with such 
pathetic, pleading eyes, that Paul quickly turned 
away his own in pain. 

“My poor little lamb,” sobbed the mother, “ that is 
such a pretty, innocent child, that nobody would be- 
lieve the wickedest man in the world would think a 
thought of harm of her, let alone carrying her off in 
broad daylight and disgracing her before all the 
town.” 

Paul’s brows lowered. 


replied. “I waited an hour for her, and then we 
sent down to the factory. News came back that she 
had not been there to-day, but one of her girl friends 
had seen her taken into a chaise by Mr. Amber and 
driven away.” 

Margaret was looking very much distressed and 
anxious. Paul thought a moment. 

“T might go down to P——. I will do all I can. 
But first, Miss Margaret, let me take you home,” 
seeing that her sympathies must have been severely 
taxed, and fearing for her any further pain. 
Margaret was glad to go. It was best that the 
mother and daughter should be alone together. Paul 
promised to drive to P—— directly after he had seen 
Margaret home. 

There was something in the tender way in which 
he cared for her that touched Margaret, not only on | 
its own account, but as reminding her of Vale. | 
Somehow every day Vale seemed slipping away from | 
the place he had held near her, and Paul Barron was | 
filling it. Margaret had been obliged to put a strong 
restraint upon herself, and now as they walked along, 
and she told him about the dismay and grief that 
Kitty’s folly had caused, she could hardly keep back 
the tears. But this little walk and their common 
sympathy brought them nearer to each other than 
weeks of ordinary intercourse had done, and when 
Paul left her at her own door, it was with a sense of 
hope and happiness springing up in his heart which 
warmed and glorified all the waste and lonely places 
of his nature, and made his eyes shine and his fine, 
noble face full of light. 

Going back he met Vale returning, followed Kitty 
at a distance till she was safe at home, went to Mar- 
garet with the news, and then took his way across 
the marshes. Vale was there before him, and met 
him with an air of saucy defiance, which presently 
gave way to a wild hilarity of manner meant to hide 
his real feelings. It did not mislead Paul, and Vale 
rattled on half the evening about the weather and the 
people he had seen at P——, and the New York news. 
And Paul would not speak to him to-night. 

In the morning Vale’s mood was still worse. Paul 
had hoped it would be better, but it was now sullenly 
defiant instead of carelessly so. Paul had no sooner 
mentioned Kitty, than an angry flash leaped to his 
eyes. 

*1’m in no mood to be lectured,” he retorted. 
*SolIsee. Yet I must speak to you for that silly 
child’s sake, and her mother and sister’s sake, and 
for Margaret’s.” 

“ Margaret!’ Vale faced around suddenly. ‘* Mar- 
garet! What has she to do with it? Does Margaret 
know it?” 

oe Yes.” 

Vale gave a low whistle of dismay. 

“Then it’s all up with Elsie,” was his thought, 
and at this reflection he grew angry. 

‘You all seem to have set yourself as spies upon 
my actions,” he said, his dark face reddening. 

“You know Miss Amber better than to use such 
words in relation to her,” said Paul, quietly. 

“ Margaret—well—yes! But—confound it! what’s 
the use of making a great ado about nothing.” 

“Do you call it nothing?” and Paul’s face grew 
stern. ‘‘To put notions that can never be realized, 
and that will only lead to pain into that little girl’s 
head, to make her mother and sister wretched, and 
to come between her and her humble lover!” Paul 
got up and walked the room. 

“Vale,” he said, abruptly, ‘I hardly know how we 
came to be friends—we should not have been if I 
hadn’t seen something in you that made me think 
you capable of a better life than the one you lead. I 
didn’t become your friend to see you go down to per- 
dition unchecked, or to take any oneelse there. And 
now I say you shall not carry this thing any further.” 

*““Who shall prevent me?” demanded Vale, dog- 
gedly. 

“T will.” 

“What right have you?” 

“The same right that every man has to defend the 
helpless. Vale, any one would think that if no con- 
siderations of Christian principles would influence, 
some feeling of knightly honor would do so.” 

There was along pause then. At last Vale rose 
with a careless laugh. 

‘Paul, old fellow, you’re right as usual, and I’m 
wrong as usual. Give us your hand upon it.” 

“ But I want you to promise to let Kitty alone.” 

“‘Confound her pretty face! Let her go,then. I'll 
not meddle with her. Only don’t look at a fellow so 
—as if you were just ready to pronounce sentence.” 


“Be serious, Vale. Now—” and the tone and look 
were so kind that Vale’s heart was touched—‘‘ you 
are in trouble of some other kind. Can I help you?” 

Vale grew pale—his eyes wandered restlessly. 

“oe No yr 

*“‘ Let me help you, Vale.” 

“No, no; don’t tempt me!” said Vale, hastily. 
Then laughing. ‘If you want to do anything for me 
go and tell Margaret that I repent in dust and ashes, 
and humble myself at her feet.” 

“ You can guess what answer Margaret would make 





‘“Where were you yesterday, truant?” she said, in 
her charming way. 

“Ah, Elsie! one can’t always do as one would,” 
Vale returned, with his most impressive glance. 

A large portion of Vale’s wooing, whether in play 
or earnest, was carried on by means of pantomime. 
It was surprising how far he would make a glance, a 
drooping of the eyelids, a smile or a pressure of the 
hand, available. They fell into low, confidential talk. 
At the other end of the room was Mrs. Amber, doz- 
ing and talking to Mrs. St. Ives by turns, but in no 
wise inclined to interfere with Elsie. It was smooth 
water over which Vale was sailing, and he thought 
he saw the port in sight. 

* Do you know that my birthday comes in a week ?”’ 

Vale did know it, but he expressed the proper sur- 
prise and pleasure. 

“And you will be—” 

“Twenty-one. Wont it be charming to be one’s 
own mistress?” 

“After such tyranny as you have endured,” said he. 
Elsie laughed. ‘ Well, to be sure I’ve always done 
very much as I liked, but then I shall be free in law 
you know.” 

Vale knew. “And what do you suppose you will 
do with yourself and your fortune—a dreadful re- 
sponsibility for a little womar: !3.e you to have?” 

“ Why,” smiling and shaking back her curls, “‘ Mrs. 
St. Ives says I shall bestow them both upon the first 
man who asks for them.” 

“Very sharp of the auriferous lady. 
you?” 

“T don’t know. That depends—” very shily. 

* Upon who it is?” 

“ Yes.” 

But now Elsie began to tremble. Her feelings were 
too much interested to allow her to go very far in her 
coquetries—she would not have employed them at all, 
only that she knew by intujgion how attractive she 
could thus be to Vale. She turned the conversation 
hastily to another theme. 

“Do you know I am going to have a birthday 
festival?” 

“Are you?” 

*O, yes; and I mean it shall be a brilliant affair. 
I hate your humdrum parties, where all the ladies 
look just like the pictures in the fashion plates, and 
the gentlemen like the figures on the advertisements 
of, the clothing stores. I want part of the company 
to come in costume. You would make a splendid 
brigand—” 

“Thank you!” 

“And Mr. Barron would do for a—let me see. 
Something Saxon, with his blue eyes and flowing 
hair. And Margaret shall be a princess.” 

“And you?” 

“Ah! [shall not tell you that.” 

“O, you must, or I shall be desoli.”? Vale’s voice 
was low, and his dark, magnetic eyes thrilled her. 
Again Elsie made an effort to come back to unsenti- 
mental everyday affairs, plunging into the details of 
the arrangements with nervous haste. 

Meanwhile Paul Barron had found Margaret. 
Gathering up the German books, he said: 

“Shall we not go down to the arbor? The noise of 
these chattering people can’t very well be ignored.” 

Margaret looked up smiling. 

“ Yes, if you like.” 

They were just starting, when old Phillis’s black 
face looked in at the door. 

“If you please a moment, Miss Margaret.” 

Margaret stopped. “O, these interruptions! But 
do you go on, Mr. Barron, and I will come as soon as 
Phillis’s important business is despatched.” 

Paul went down to the arbor alone and sat down 
there to wait for Margaret. 

It was one of those perfect days which follow a 
summer storm. Colossal piles of white cumuli lay at 
anchor in the ‘tense, sapphire deeps of the sky, or 
now and then crossed the face of the sun. The wind 
came out of the west, now almost dying to a whisper, 
“and now fresh and exhilarating as wine. Before him 
stretched the blue, endless sea. There was no sound 
except the thunder of the surf upon the beach. 

Only a little while ago an indefinite dissatisfaction 
might have mingled with his pleasure in a scene so 
lonely and so beautiful, asad, tender longing, a yearn- 
ing for the sweet dream that haunted his youth, and 
which manhood had not made him forget though it 
had failed to realize it. 

But now a soft light filled his eyes, the radiance of 
a joy just within his reach, to touch which he had 
perhaps only to reach out his hand, only to say one 
word. Strong, brave man though he was, assured, 
self-composed, and experienced, he trembled at the 
thought that it might be so. And then the next mo- 
ment the whole world grew black. If Margaret did 
not love him! But he would not look upon the pos- 
sibility. He would not disarm himself for what he 
meant to say to her by cowardly forebodings. And 
yet he dreaded defeat unspeakably. He tried to re- 
assure himself, remembering all her sweet, gracious 
words and ways. The tender confidence that seemed 
to draw her towards him but yesterday, the soft 


But shall 








to that,” said Paul. But he went, and when Vale 
had written and despatched some letters, he followed. 

He felt some misgiving about showing himself to 
Elsie, but the blush which rose all over the brilliant 
face, and the sudden drooping of her eyes as he ap- 
proached, told him that his secret had been kept. “I 
might have known that it was safe with Margaret,” 





“Do you know anything about Vale’s movements 
to-day?” said Margaret, in a low tone. 

“Nothing beyond the fact of his going to P—— on 
business, as he said. What is this about Kitty?” 





denly. 











“She was to have been home at eleven,” Margaret 


he thought, with keen self-reproach. A momentary 
| impulse came to him to go toher. Some fleeting de- 
| sire for the good which emanated from her stirred 
him, but Elsie’s playful challenge drew him at once 
to her side. 





droop of her eyes, the vitrant sweetness of her voice 
|—had they any special significance for him? He 
| knew himself for a strong, true man; he was sure he 
| could be faithful, he was penetrated with a love so 
| absorbing that it might well make him bold—but 
| Margaret was so good, so pure, so far removed from 
| all the women he had known. In the reverence of 
| his love the dear, human beauty of person and char- 
acter that had won him, slipped away from his mem- 
| ory. Would she take him? Could he be the man of 

her dreams? Fora moment he could almost have 
| scoffed at his own pretensions. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








“*You’ll touch that star, you think,”’ he murmured, 
sadly. Well! He would put it to the test. If he 
was victor it would give him a life so full of happiness 
that he hardly dared think of it. The dark eyes fixed 
upon the sea shone with tears. The minutes passed. 
Presently a voice said, playfully: : 

“ Dreaming?” 

Paul looked up. She stood just under the shadow 
of the vines that hung drooping over the walls of the 
summer house. But the smile in her eyes and on 
her lips died away as she looked at him. Margaret 
sat down very quietly. 

“Yes, Iam dreaming,” said Paul, 

* Perhaps I oughtn’t to have disturbed you,” said 
Margaret, her cheeks flushing a little. 

“You have not.” He hesitated a moment. Then 
in a voice whose penetrating tenderness went down 
into the secret places of her soul, and compelled her 
to sit motionless, every sense absorbed, he said: 

“I told you I had been dreaming. It was a dream 
that has filled all my life. All the hard trials of my 
life, all my waiting and vain longing for it, have never 
made me forget it, or give up hoping forit. You will 
know what it is—for, O Margaret, I need not tell you 
that I love you. Shall my dream come true, Mar- 
garet?” 

He was standing before her searching her face, try- 
ing to guess the answer she would give. But he could 
guess nothing. She had dropped her face in her 
hands and was trembling inevery nerve. Hestopped 
beside her. 

‘*Margaret!”” The world of love in his voice was 
too much for her to bear. She slowly lifted her face; 
her cheeks were a glowing crimson, and her eyes 
swam with bright tears. His heart leapt up exultant. 
A moment and he would have gathered her to his 
arms. But ashuftling step came along the path lead- 
ing to the arbor. Presently a man came in sight—a 
man in a shaggy coat coming along in a rolling, sail- 
or’s gait. He touched his hat witha queer gesture 
as he came nigh, and a pair of honest, gray eyes 
looked up at Margaret. 

** How do you do, Miss Amber? I hope I don’t in- 
trude, but the old woman, she said as how I should 
find you here—and I was wantin’ to speak to you 
about somethin’ pertickler.” 

“OQ, it is you, Ben?” said Margaret, after a little 
wonder, and she put out her hand kindly. 

“ How do you do? I had almost forgotten you, for 
I don’t think I have met you since you came home 
from your last voyage.” 

‘No, Miss Margaret; and I knew that you was 
grown a lady and some folks says you are proud, but 
think I she wont be ashamed todoa good turn to 
Ben King, and he used to draw her home from school 
on his sled and give her slides on the pond—not if 
she’s ever 80 much ofalady. SoI made bold to come 
and I hope I don’t intrude,” he repeated, with a dim 
suspicion of the real state of affairs. 

“QO, no,” said Margaret, smiling and blushing rosi- 
ly. “You were quite right in your opinion of me. 
Mr. Barron will excuse us, 1am sure. Ben isan old 
schoolmate of mine,” added Margaret, turning to 
Paul with deepening color. 

Paul walked away down toward the beach. It 
seemed a long time to him that he sauntered there. 
The blue sky shone unheeded; the sea sang to unlis- 
tening ears; every nerve quivered with impatience. 
He took out his watch at last, and smiled at himself 
as he saw that only fifteen minutes had passed. But 
he went. back to the arbor. Noone was there. The 
chill of disappointment came over him. But Marga- 
ret would come back. He sat and waited listlessly 
tarning over the leaves of the ‘‘ Faust.” But Marga- 
ret did not come. He knew now that there was no 
hope of seeing her again before dinner. 

The book in his hand was a suggestion. He knew 
she would come back for it the moment she was re- 
leased. He turned to the page where they were read- 
ing—wrote a line swiftly on the margin. He flung 
down the book then, and walked off hastily in the 
direction of the stone house. 

An hour later Vale came down the path to the 
arbor, whistling an air from Don Giovanni. 

“Paul!” He lookedin. Nobody was there, nobody 
in sight. The Faust lay on the seat. He took it up 
carelessly, only thinking that it was Margaret’s. 

The book opened of itself to the accustomed place. 
Paul’s line met his eye. ‘If youcan hear me kindly, 
Margaret, will you come here again this afternoon?” 


fire. His face grew white, his black eyes glittered 
with dangerous lights. He shook all over in a tem- 
pest of uncontrollable passion. A jealousy cruel as 
the grave possessed him. With one mad, unreason- 
ing impulse he wrenched the leaf from the bvok, 
crushed it in his hand and walked away with pallid 
lips. 





SENDING HOME SHIRTS. 

When the old hardhead Hartford began pitching 
her cast iron cards aboard Buchanan’s big ram in 
Mobile Bay, Lieutenant D. observed a quarter-gunner 
ramming into one of the big Parrotts a pair of flannel 
shirts on top of the charge. 

* Halloa! my man,” he hailed, “‘ what are you send- 
ing away those shirts for?” 

“* Why, you see, sir, they belong to Jack Devoe, as 


aboard that are ram, and if I don’t send ’em home 
swear I meant to keep ’em.” 
“Ay, ay, my lad, send home the shirts.” 


Bang went the big Parrott, and away went the blue 


of iron. 











was my shipmate in this ere ship fore the war. Jack’s | 


Poetical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR, 


SOLDIER. 
Each soldier's name 
Shall shine untarnished on the rolls of fame, 
And stand the example of each distant age, 
And add new lustre to the historic page. 
David Humphryes. 
There were sad hearts in a darkened home, 
When the brave had left their bower; 
But the strength of prayer and sacrifice 
Was with them in that hour.—Mrs. Hemans. 


No matter what becomes of the poor soldiers, 
So they perform the drudgery they ‘re fit for; 
Why, let ‘em starve for want of their arrears, 
Drop as they go, and lie like dogs in ditches.—Lee. 


SOLDIER'S DEATH. 
Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's debt: 
He only lived but till he was a man; 
The which no sooner had his prowess confirmed, 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he died.— Shakspeare. 


How beautiful in death 
The warrior’s corse appears, 
Embalmed by fond affection's breath, 
And bathed in woman's tears !—Montgomery. 


Why, then, God's soldier be he! 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death: 
And so his knell is knolled.— Shakspeare. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—oR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners. 


No. XV.—PLANS FOR ESCAPE. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 

JUPE, as he entered the kitchen, saw at once that 
something was the matter with the two girls who 
confronted him; and his greeting to Hagar was not 
half as warm as he had made up his mind that it 
should be. In fact, he said nothing to her until he 
had saluted Mary in the most deferential manner, 
removing his hatand bowing profoundly, wishing her 
good evening, and then repeating the programme to 
her humble companion. 

“*Spects you are rather late to-night, Jupe. Miss 
Mary and I have been waiting dis half hour for your 
*rival,” said Hagar, casting a look of reproach at her 
delinquent lover. 

“T got away jest as soon as eber I could. Dar was 
lots of work to do to-night, ’cause dar was a lot more 
Yankees come in, and dey had to have someting to 
eat. Sorry to hab kept Miss Mary waiting,” he said, 
again bowing to her. 

« Jupe, I have a great favor to ask of you, and it 
may be that it will bring you into danger. Ido not 
know of any one else in the world to ask it of, and if 
you fail me, I had rather die at once than live longer. 
Can you—will you help me to-night?” 

“Yes, Miss Mary; lll do anything dat I can for 
you, dat am sure. Jest tell me what you wants, and 
if it am in my power, I’ll do it.” 

“T knew that you would, Jupe, and, in return, I 
will do anything for you that you may ask. But first 
tell me, did you give that note to Mr. Woodsell?” 
| ‘Yes, Miss Mary; and he gave me this to bring to 
you.” And Jupe produced a piece of fulded paper 
which she eagerly grasped. 

Hastily she opened the note which was not sealed, 
and approached a table upon which a lamp was burn- 
ing. A few words were written in pencil upon the 
back of the note she had sent the night before. 
Eagerly she read as follows: 


“ DEAR MARY :—You cannot imagine what joy it 
gave me to receive a message from you. I do not 
know what my fate will be, but was in hopes that I 
should be held as a prisoner of war until I was seen 
and recognized by Captain Sawyer to-day. Without 
doubt he will report me to the authorities, as he bears 


The words burned before Vale’s eyes like letters of | me no good will. If he does, I have not much to hope 


for inthis world. Cannot you gain admittance to me? 
Ishould like to hold you in my arms again and tell 
you of the love that you know is wholly yours. Come 
if possible. I can die happier, if death is to be my 
fate, after I have seen you again. 

“ Your REUBEN.” 

For a moment Mary felt her strength failing her, 
and it seemed as though she would sink to the floor, 
but by a great effort she controlled her emotions and 
turned towards where her humble companions were 
conversing in a low whisper. 

They ceased their conversation as she approached, 
and waited for her to speak. 

“ Jupe,” and she spoke in low tones, as if fearful 
that even the walls would hear and betray her, ‘ do 
| you think that it would be possible for you to see Mr. 
Woodsell again to-night?” 

“*Spects could, Miss Mary. I could tell themdat 
| I had left someting in de prison dat 1 must hab ’fore 





he’ll be comin aboard here in about half an hour and | morning to put de breakfast in, and I hab no doubt 


but what de guards would let me passin. Dey knows 
| me, you see, and dey wouldn’t be afrait.” 
“Do you think, Jupe, that it would be possible for 


shirts on board the ram, followed by a hundred pounds | him and Mr. Graythern to make their escape to- 


| night?” asked Mary, almost in a whisper, and glanc- 





ing around as if fearful they were not the sole inmates 
of the room. 

Jupe shook his head. 

“Dat would be next to impossible, Miss Mary. 
Dey neber could get by de guards I’se afraid.” 

“But is there no other way of escape?—no other 
chance to break through the walls that holds them?” 
asked Mary, and she bent her head eagerly for the 
reply upon which her hope depended. 

“ Dar is one way dat dey could get out, if dey had 
the things to do with.” 

“How?” she asked, excitedly. 

“ By the windows upon the back side of de prison. 
De shutters are fastened with bolts dat could be taken 
off wid a wrench. But dey would want somebody on 
de outside to help dem.” 

“ Jupe, you can save them and you must. Get 
them once out of Charleston, and you may ask any 
favor of me, Say that you will help them to escape, 
and I will forever bless you! You will save them, 
Jupe, I know you will for my sake.” 

For a moment Jupe made noreply. He was think- 
ing of the great danger he would run in this under- 
taking, and he knew that if he was discovered that 
he could expect no mercy at the hands of the Con- 
federates. He glanced up at the bright eyes of Ha- 
gar; the look of tenderness he saw there decided him 
at once, and he turned from her to Mary. 

“ Miss Mary,” he said, ‘ you know dat I was always 
a stingy nigger, and saved all my money dat I earned 
or had given me, and I have saved enough to buy 
myself of my old massa, and he told me de oder day 
dat he would gib me my papers soon, and den I shall 
bea free man. NowlI’lltell youwhatI’lldo. Hagar 
here "longs to you, and if you will make a free gal of 
her on de day dat my massa makes me free, den I'll 
try and get Massa Woodsell and Graythern off safe. 
Will you do it, Miss Mary, if I gets dem out of de 
prison and safe out ob de city?” 

“Yes, Jupe, I promise you that Hagar shall be a 
free woman any day you say, if you will run this 
great risk for me, and afterwards I will help you all 
that it is possible for me to do.” 

“Thank you, Miss Mary, and if it is possible dey 
shall be a good ways out ob decity by daylight. Dey 
wont need anybody to show dem de way, for dey know 
every inch ob de ground. Dey got away from here 
once, and I ’spects dat dey can do it agin.” 

“Once out past the guards, and they will take care 
of themselves. But every moment is precious, Jupe, 
and you must at once set about the work you have 
undertaken. Once out of the prison, every moment 
before daylight is precious to them, as it will take 
them further from danger.” 

“ Yes, Miss Mary, I’se going. Youand Hagar keep 
up a good heart, and in de morning I'll see you again 
and cheer yer hearts up eber so much. Good night, 
Miss Mary,” and he started towards the door. 

“ Be cautious, Jupe,” was Mary’s warning as he 
disappeared outside of the door with Hagar, and 
when the latter re-appeared it was with difficulty 
that she restrained her sobs. 

Mary tried to comfort her, and at last she succeed- 
ed, and when the girl had dried her tears, Mary left 
the kitchen and went to the parlor, where she found 
her father was just awakening from his sleep, and 
seemingly had forgotten that she had been absent 
nearly all the evening. After a few moments’ con- 
versation, he retired to his sleeping apartment, leav- 
ing Mary alone with her thoughts. 

She had no intention of retiring then, perhaps not 
the entire night, as it would be impossible for her to 
sleep when danger was so nigh him whom she loved, 
He might be discovered in his attempt to escape, and 
shot down by the guards, and she shuddered at the 
scene she conjured up in her imagination. But then 
if he died so, were it not better than it would be to 
die upon the scaffold, with an angry crowd hooting 
around him and glorying in what they would call the 
death of a traitor? 

Full of these thoughts, and following the course of 
Jupe in her imagination, she did not hear the slight 
rap upon the door, and was unaware of the presence 
of Hagar until she had entered the room and was 
standing beside her. 


“Can I stay wid you, missis? I can’t go to sleep 


when I think ob de danger dat Jupe is in. What if 
dey cotch him, missis? What den become of him?” 


“Yes, Hagar, come in. I am glad to have you stay | 


with me. Jupe is in danger, I know, but let us hope 


that no harm will come to him,” and at that moment ! 


Mary almost blamed herself for sending Jupe on his 
dangerous errand, To save him that was dear to her 
she had sent another from a heart that could feel as 
well asher own. If her own love was doomed to bit- 
terness, now the love of another would share the 


same fate. Yetshe must save him, or her heart would | 


break, and any sacrifice must be made. 

Leaving the two girls to watch and wait together 
through the night, we will follow the fortunes of Jupe 
on his errand of deliverance. 


After leaving the house of the merchant, he made | 


his way as quickly as possible to another portion of 
the city, and at last paused before the shop of a smith 
where the light and the sound that came from within 
showed that, late as was the hour, the man was still 
at work at his trade. 

Entering without ceremony, Jupe greeted the 
workman, who was a negro, and who suspended ope- 
rations at his entrance. 

‘**Pears to me you are at work late to-night, Sim,” 
said Jupe, coming up to the forge. 

“Dat you, Jupe? Why,I ’spected dat you was 
paying your court at dis time to de lobly Hagar. 
’Port says dat you spend ebry evening dar ob late.” 

‘Dey don’t always tell de truth dese ’ports. You 


know dat, Mr. Sim, as well as 1 does. But I don’ 
repel de idea dat der is no truth in dis ’port. Hagar 
am a fine lady, dat you must admit, Sim.” 

“Sartinly, Mr. Jupe, dat are a right expression dat 
of yourn. Miss Hagar am lobly, dat am a fact, and I 
wonder why you are not paying court to her instead 
ob being here?” 

“‘T’se got some private business to do to-night dat 
will admit ob no delay, Mr. Sim, and I called to see if 
you could lend me a wrench for an hour or two.” 

“Why, Mr. Jupe, what am you going todo? Not 
going into de housebreaking line, am you?” and the 
smith looked around for the instrument required, 
which he found and placed in the hands of Jupe, who 
eagerly received it. 

“No, Mr. Sim, yot' know dis individual better dan 
dat, and your words must meant to be factious itt de 
*streme. I haba ’ticular use for dis to-night, and you 
will ’blidge me by saying nothing to any person ob 
i.” 

“You can rely upon my discression, Mr. Jupe,” 
said Sim, as he turned again to the forge, while his 
caller, after wishing him good night, went out of the 
shop and at once tovk his way towards the warehouse 
where the Yankee prisoners were confined, care- 
fully secreting the wrench about his person in such a 
manner that it would be impossible to be observed. 

A guard was pacing up and down before the door 
of the gloomy warehouse, as Jupe presented himself 
before him. The man proved to be the one usually 
on guard when the prisoners’ supper was carried to 
them, but being away at that time during the day, 
was now taking his turn. He at once recognized 
Jupe and asked what he wanted. 

“T want to go into de prison among de Yankees for 
a minute, dat’s all,” said Jupe. 

“You can’t go in to-night, Jupe; [ have orders not 
to admit any one.” . 

“ But I have left de dish dat I carried de bread on 
in among de Yanks, and dey can’t hab none for break- 
fast ’less I gets in, dat’s all.” 

“It’s no matter whether they have any bread or 
not. I should like tostarve the whole race to death,” 
said the guard, savagely. 

“TI shouldn’t care if dey were all dead, dat’s a fact, 
*cause it would save feeding dem; but now we must 
do as de officers dells, or der will be a row, and dis 
darkey will cotch a wolloping.” 

“ You are too clever a nigger to get a licking, so run 
in and get the dish as soon as youcan. I’ll run the 
tisk of disobeying orders, since in one sense of the 
word you belong to the institution.” 

“T’ll be mighty spry, but like’s not I shall have to 
hunt round some,” said Jupe, as he disappeared 
within the warehouse. 

The warehouse contained five or six hundred pris- 
oners of war, and among this number it would have 
been next to impossible for Jupe to have found the 
man he wanted; but his repeated visit to the prison 
had showed him where Captain Lee and his men had 
taken up their quarters, or he could not have found 
them in the dark. There was asmall room in one 
corner of the first floor that had been used as an office 
in the days when the building had been devoted toa 
tar different purpose, and finding upon their arrival 
| that none of the previous arrivals had taken posses- 
| sion of it, they at once took up their quarters therein, 
| using it asa sleeping-room, though during the day 
| they mingled with the other prisoners, talking of the 
| past and surmising how svon the time would come 
| when they would be set at liberty by the exchange 
| they were all hoping for. A 
| Jupe was familiar with the way, and he carefully 
worked along in the darkness, now and then stum- 
| bling over some prostrate sleeper, who for a time had 
| forgotten his dreary situation, and was dreaming of 
| home. Awakened, for a moment, by Jupe, they 
| would bestow some not very complimentary epithet 

upon the one thet had disturbed them, and then sink 

back to their troubled rest, while he, unmindful of 
| their remarks, kept on, and at last reached the door 
| that led into the smaller apartment which he knew 
contained the men he sought. 

The door was partly closed, and pushing it open so 
| as to give admittance to his person, Jupe passed 
through, and then carefully closed it behind him, so 
| that any conversation that might ensue could not be 
overheard by those in the larger apartment. 

In a low tone Jupe exclaimed: 

** Massa Woodsell?” 
| “ Who calls my name?” asked the man addressed, 

who happened to be lying close to where Jupe stood, 
and who had found it impossible to sleep with the 
| uncertainty of the morrow hanging above his head. 

“ Hush! itisl, Jupe. Youknowhim. Don’t speak 
so loud, ’cause you'll wake everybody dat dar is here.” 

“No fear of that,” exclaimed the voice of Captain 
| Lee. “There is nobody been asleep here to-night, 
|norI don’t believe that there will be. It’s hotter 

than Sahara.” 
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LESSON OF THE GARDEN. 

A garden is a beautiful book, writ by the finger of 
God; every flower and every leaf is a tetter. You 
have only to learn them—and he is a poor dunce 
that cannot, if he will, do that—to learn them, and 
join them, and then to go on reading and reading, 
and you will find yourself carried away from the 
earth to the skies by the beautiful story you are going 
through. You do not know what beautiful thoughts 
—for they are nothing short—grow out of the ground, 
and seem to talk toa man. And then there are some 
flowers, they always seem to me like over-dutiful 
children: tend them ever so little, and they come up 
and flourish, and show, as I may say, their bright and 

\ happy faces to you. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONNET.—THE PAST. 


BY WM, ADRIAN HUNTLEY, 
The past, the past! the irrevocable past! 

A shrouded ghost of buricd years it glooms, 
With bloodless finger pointing to the tombs, 
Where Joys, woes, hopes, and fears, lic stilled a 

The past, the past! the unrelenting past! 
In sleep, awake, in festive hour still looms 
Thy shade, our present haunting with such d 
O'er all our future boding clouds are cast, 
The past, the past! Mother of memory | 
Sing to thy child some wild, sweet olden song 
To luQ dark thoughts, and steal her soul alon 
To softly rest in sunniest dreams of thee. 


Vain prayer !—past joy, grief, love, remorse, pas: 
Each bearing its own pall, the heart unbidden th, 
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HARRY RAYMOND’S W:' 


BY HELEN WYNDHAM, 


Mrs. RAYMOND was the darling of Mr, R 
heart. Not that Mrs. R. was a little, grace 
ture, such as we image forth as a pet, but } 


strong figure, round as a Turkish belle’s, wa: 


bodiment of perfection in little Mr. Raymon 
Often he looked admiringly at the fall of he: 
India shawl, as it swept down from her am) 


ders. Alas, his small size would not allow 


clasp her so closely as did the envied velv: 
beneath it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond were a model } 
was stately and dignified, he, polite, tender 
forgetful. I say self-forgetful, but I mes 
august presence of the adored Mrs, R., fi 
when among mere equals or inferiors, } 
show a little self-conceit, and pride himsel/ 
above the ordinary class. Mr, and Mrs, | 
that they were among the elite of society, 
ever they decided, was, of course, allowed 

Mrs. R. had the trials of her life done v 
word—servants. First she had one too } 
forever doing just what Mrs. R. didn’t w 


then one so slack and careless they never |: 


what they ate or drank; then one sly, whe 
but always hada marvellously short sup) 
and pies after the day of cooking; then on 
too much, 


“Why,” said Mrs. R., “it costs more to |! 


in beefsteak than all the family together.” 


At last lucky chance, in the guise of an. 


told Mrs. R. where she could get a really 
one to be relied on in every way. 

“She has taught school,” said the frien: 
some reason or other she has made up her 


out todo housework. She is a queer gir! : 


from everybody else. But she’s good, and : 
friends. Why, her uncle’s folks treat her! 
child, and she need never work for her li: 
wasn’t so independent.” 

Mrs. Raymond secured the prize, and : 
didn’t know what to do with herself, ever) 
on so smoothly. But some people are born 


and Mr. and Mrs. Raymond had one son, «: 


son to be sure, but the pride and darling o! | 
hearts. He was in truth a noble boy, and | 
well be proud of him. If indulgence and }) 


have spoiled Harry Raymond, he would \ 


been at his twenty-third year a young pn. 
blemished character and gvod principle, 


was, and which his proud foster-parentsco: 


attributed to their good training. 

There were many marriageable young Ja’ 
his acquaintance who sighed for more of 
and who showed him only too plainly the 
averse to him. There was one Mrs. Ra) 
selected as the favored one, and who w: 


MT) 


there on all occasions, petted to her hear’: 


by Mr. and Mrs, R., but receiving no ten: 
anything approaching admiration from ! 
deed Mrs. R. noticed with some annoyan: - 
was more «deferential to her little kitchen \'\ 


the beautiful and accomplished Olivia Rey. | 


“The manceuvreing little minx,” said } 
confidence to Mixs Regarde, ** she shall go 
not have a son of mine caught in her snar: 
very day Susie May received notice from th 
Mrs. R. that her services were no longer 1: 
some slight words of invective were ada 
however, we will not mention. 

When Harry came home at night he fo 
spected mama preparing the evening me: 
informed by her that she had put up with 
impudence already from her kitchen gir. 
would stand it no longer. Now Harry, k. 
fonter-mother’s unfortunate temper, thoug 
little Susie May, and though the beautifu: 
erted all her powers to fascinate the har 
she had to content herself with the smile- 
people, for Harry remained thoughtful an: 
during the evening. Indeed, he excused 
most a8 s00n as tea was over, on the ples 
ache, and retired to his rooin, 

Strange as it may seem, his headache « 
vent his sitting by his own cosy chamlx 
reading for two or three hours. But he 
slow reader, we judge, for he seldom turn: 
of his book, though it must have been an 
one, for le smiled often, and his fuce wor 
look of rapture. Ah! the story he was re 
lay not on the pages of the volume befo:- 
was written by a little blind boy years ar 
—a story always interesting, always new. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONNET.—THE PAST, 


BY WM. ADRIAN HUNTLEY, 

The past, the past! the irrevocable past! 

A shrouded ghost of buried years it glooms, 

With bloodless finger pointing to the tombs, 

Where joys, woes, hopes, and fears, lie stilled at last. 
The past, the past! the unrelenting past! 

In sleep, awake, in festive hour still looms 

Thy shade, our present haunting with such dooms, 
O*er all our future boding clouds are cast. 

The past, the past! Mother of memory! 

Sing to thy child some wild, sweet olden song, 

To lu] dark thoughts, and steal her soul along 

To sai rest in sunniest dreams of thee. 

Vain prayer !—past joy, grief, love, remorse, past wrong, 
Each béaring its own pall, the heart unbidden throng. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HARRY RAYMOND’S WIFE. 





BY HELEN WYNDHAM, 

Mrs. RAYMOND was the darling of Mr. Raymond’s 
heart. Not that Mrs. R. was a little, graceful crea- 
ture, such as we image forth as a pet, but her stout, 
strong figure, round as a Turkish belle’s, was the em- 
bodiment of perfection in little Mr. Raymond’s eyes. 
Often he looked admiringly at the fall of her crimson 
India shawl, as it swept down from her ample shoul- 
ders. Alas, his small size would not allow him to 
clasp her so closely as did the envied velvet bodice 
beneath it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond were a model pair. She 
was stately and dignified, he, polite, tender, and self- 
forgetful. I say self-forgetful, but I mean in the 
august presence of the adored Mrs. R., for in fact 
when among mere equals or inferiors, Mr. R. did 
show a little self-conceit, and pride himself as being 
above the ordinary class. Mr. and Mrs. R. agreed 
that they were among the elite of society, and what- 
ever they decided, was, of course, allowed by others. 

Mrs. R. had the trials of her life done up in one 
word—servants., First she had one too particular, 
forever doing just what Mrs. R. didn’t want done; 
then one so slack and careless they never knew just 
what they ate or drank; then one sly, who ate little, 
but always had a marvellously short supply of cake 
and pies after the day of cooking; then one who ate 
too much. 

““Why,” said Mrs. R., “it costs more to keep her 
in beefsteak than all the family together.” 

At last lucky chance, in the guise of an old friend, 
told Mrs. R. where she could get a really good girl, 
one to be relied on in every way. 

** She has taught school,” said the friend, ‘‘ but for 
some reason or other she has made up her mind to go 
out todo housework. She is a queer girl, different 
from everybody else. But she’s good, and never lacks 
friends. Why, her uncle’s folks treat herlike an own 
child, and she need never work for her living if she 
wasn’t so independent.” 

Mrs. Raymond secured the prize, and for awhile 
didn’t know what to do with herself, everything went 
on so smoothly. But some people are born to trouble, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Raymond had one son, an adopted 
son to be sure, but the pride and darling of their fond 
hearts. He was in truth a noble boy, and they might 
well be proud ofhim. If indulgence and praise could 
have spoiled Harry Raymond, he would not have 
been at his twenty-third year a young man of un- 
blemished character and gvod principle, which he 
was, and which his proud foster-parents complacently 
attributed to their good training. 

There were many marriageable young ladies among 
his acquaintance who sighed for more of his society, 
and who showed him only too plainly they were not 
averse to him. There was one Mrs. Raymond had 
selected as the favored one, and who was invited 
there on all occasions, petted to her heart’s content 
by Mr. and Mrs. R., but receiving no tender word or 
anything approaching admiration from Harry. In- 
deed Mrs. R. noticed with some annoyance that he 
was more deferential to her little kitchen girl than to 

the beautiful and accomplished Olivia Regarde. 

“The maneuvreing little minx,” said Mrs. R., in 
confidence to Miss Regarde, ‘‘ she shall goaway. I'll 
not have a son of mine caught in her snare,” and that 
very day Susie May received notice from the dignified 
Mrs. R. that her services were no longer needed, and 
some slight words of invective were added, which, 
however, we will not mention. 

When Harry came home at night he found his re- 
spected mama preparing the evening meal, and was 
informed by her that she had put up with too much 
impudence already from her kitchen girls, and she 
would stand it no longer. Now Harry, knowing his 


little Susie May, and though the beautiful Olivia ex- 
erted all her powers to fascinate the handsome son, 
she had to content herself with the smiles of the old 
people, for Harry remained thoughtful and abstracted 
during the evening. Indeed, he excused himself al- 
most as soon as tea was over, on the plea of a head- 
ache, and retired to his room. 

Strange as it may seem, his headache did not pre- 
vent his sitting by his own cosy chamber fire and 
reading for two or three hours. But he was a very 
slow reader, we judge, for he seldom turned the leaves 
of his book, though it must have been an interesting 
one, for lie smiled often, and his face wore at times a 
look of rapture. Ah! the story he was really reading 
lay not on the pages of the volume before him, but 
was written by a little blind boy years and years ago 
—a story always interesting, always new. 


| attired, alone by the window, looking out upon the 


foster-mother’s unfortunate temper, thought no less of 


The next morning Harry came down with an un- 
usually pleasant face, and answered all inquiries in 
regard to his health with quiet grace. It is certain 
he awakened a new hope in Miss Olivia’s bosom by his 
pleasant attentions to her at breakfast. Not but that 
he was always kind, but he was not always so atten- 
tive. He seemed in no hurry to go away, and Mrs, 
Raymond asked him, as he lingered, if he would not 
be late. He answered: 

“1 do not work to-day, mother; Iam going down 
town now to see what sort of a turnout I can get, for 
I am going to take a drive.” 

Olivia’s color brightened. 

“0, what a lovely day,” she said, and Mrs. Bay- 
mond glanced at her meaningly as Harry went out 
humming a gay tune. 

But noon was past while yet Olivia sat, beautifully 


quiet street, and forgetting every other source of 
amusement and pleasure in this disappointment. 
Susie May sat by her little table at a window, sew- 
ing, and at the sound of bells glancedout. She caught 
the glance of a pair of bright, smiling eyes as Harry 
Raymond stopped and sprang out at their door. He 
was waiting admittance before Susie had recovered 
from her surprise. 

“They have sent for me, but I’ll not go—no, not 
even fur him,” she thought. 

After an embarrassed greeting, Susie resumed her 
sewing, and Harry did not seem to notice how hard 
she was trying to remain composed and careless of his 
presence. He drew his chair close to hers and talked 
in his own way till he won her to be herself again. 
“How fortunate for me,” said young Raymond, 
“that you left at this time, for I am going to be mar- 
ried, and I want you for housekeeper myself. Indeed 
I don’t know where else I could get so good a one. 
Will you come?” 

Susie’s roses faded till her face was pale as marble, 
and her blue eyes never lifted from her work as she 
answered, not. very steadily, while Harry’s handsome 
eyes searched her face: 
“T’m afraid I cannot. 
for—” 

“Q, Susie, Susie, you must. I cannot get along 
without you. You must be my little housekeeper and 
my wife.” 

He caught her in his arms as she raised her timid, 
doubting eyes for a moment to his face. 

‘No one can say aught of this but you and I, my 
darling. Isay come. Will you?” 

Back into the round depths of her soft cheeks 
bloomed the murning’s roses, but the blue eyes drop- 
ped again as she nestled yet closer in his arms and 
whispered, “Am I worthy?” 

He assured her, as lovers ever have done, and plead- 
ed with her earnestly to name an early day for their 
marriage. She was not one to: resist so true and 
earnest 4 lover, and promised to be his ‘‘ housekeeper ”’ 
in a@ month. 

At dinner Harry was all joyousness and life. His 
‘fond foster-mother looked very proud of him. Olivia, 
though dressed with especial care, showed her disap- 
pointment in her pouting face. Old Mr. Raymond 
was, as usual, in good humor. 

“T have been thinking,” said Harry, ‘that it is 
about time for me to marry.” 

“So Mr. Raymond and I have thought this long 
time,” said Mrs. R., looking triumphantly at the 
blushing Olivia. 

“ Just the best thing in the world to do, Harry,” 
said Mr. R., rubbing his hands. 

“But it is so difficult to tind a girl who will makea 
really good wife. Now I do not want a homely nor 
an uneducated wife, neither do I want one whose 
beauty is her only attraction.” 

“No, no, Harry; you must get a good woman, and 
one who will help you up in the world as my wife 
did,” said Mr. Raymond, g!ancing admiringly at that 
self-complacent lady who bore his praise with her 
usual stoicism. 

“I think I have found one .at last,” said Harry, 
**one who will be to me both a help and a comforter. 
She is pretty, amiable, and does not lack education. 


Indeed, I know I cannot, 


most of our young ladies. She can cook and attend 
to housework generally,” (here Olivia’s brightening 
color faded) “ and as she is not averse to such things, 
and will thus be a helper to me, we shall be married 
in one month. [ could not afford to marry a servant 
with my wife, and have chosen one who will not need 
one. Now, mother, I shall want your help and coun- 
sel in regard to selecting and furnishing a house, and 
hope you are not too much engaged togoout with me 
to-day.” 


her responsibility, that she allowed Harry to keep 
secret the name of his chosen wife, and it was not 
until the house was chosen and furnished, and three 
weeks of the month expired, that she found out to 
her momentary horror, that Harry, ker Harry, was 
going to marry Susie May. But she soon recovered 
from her shock, and decided that Harry knew best, 
and she was a nice little girl, after all. 

Olivia’s disappointment was more bitter, and she 
never forgave Harry Raymond's marrying a servant. 
However, they did not get much time to worry about 
it, for they were happy and contented; and though 
Susie Raymond was not at all like the grand and 
stately foster-mother, Mr. R. was never tired of tell- 
ing about Harry’s wife, and praising everything she 
said and did. 
his affection, Susie felt that he gradually forgot to 
bring up her name on all occasions, but talked con- 
tinually of the little dot he fondled on his knee, and 
always called grandfather's darling. 

















Indeed, her education extends further than that of 


Mrs. Raymond was so much elated at the idea of 


But by-and-by, without losing any of 
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A LODGE OF SORROW. 

A “ Lodge of Sorrow” was held by the Columbian 

Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, on Sunday even- 

ing of week before last. The services were of the 

most impressive character, and the decorations by L. 

L. Tarbell and Wm. H. Kennard were arranged in a 

most appropriate and satisfactory manner. The 

names of the deceased were placed around the Lodge, 

in black and white, as follows: Hammatt, Bradford, 

Martin, Greenleaf, Keyes, Whiton, Smith, Phipps, 

Smith, Flint, all of whom have died within a short 
time. Selections from the Scriptures were read, and 
prayer by Rev. O. T. Walker, the chaplain of the 
lodge, was offered, after which an address by Rev. 
Wm. R. Alger was delivered. His principal object 
was to draw away the natural tendency of the incli- 
nations to immoderate grief caused by the departure 
of our friends by death, and to produce the more 
hopeful and truly religious feelings which inspire the 
soul in contemplation of a glorious immortality. “He 
cited several incidents from the customs of different 
sects whose grief was irreligiously intensified by the 
gloomy contemplations of death and the grave, and 
most beautifully contrasted them by simple illustra- 
tions taken from the natural world, which could not 
fail to act as a preventive of immoderate grief, and 
give consolation to the troubled mind. The singing 
by the choir of the lodge, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles C. Wentworth, added much to the impress- 
iveness of the occasion. 





THE MASON’S GRAVE. 
In all ages the bodies of the masonic dead have 
been laid in graves dug due east and west, with their 
faces towards the east. This practice has been bor- 
rowed from us, and adopted by others, until it has 
become nearly universal. It implies that when the 
great day shall come, and he who is Death’s con- 
queror shall give the signal, his ineffable light shall 
Jirst be seen in the east; that from the east he will 
make his glorious approach ; will stand at the eastern 
margin of these graves, and with his mighty power— 
that grasp irresistibly strong which shall prevail— 
will raise the bodies which are slumbering therein. 
We shall have been long buried, long decayed. 
Friends, relatives, yea, our nearest and dearest, will 
cease to remember where they have laid us. The 
broad earth will have undergone wondrous changes, 
mountains levelled, valleys filled. The seasons will 
have chased each other in many a fruitful round. 
Oceans lashed into fury by the gales of to-day, will 
to-morrow have sunk like a spoiled child to their 
slumber. Broad trees, with broader roots, will have 
interlocked them, hard and knobbed as they are, 
above our ashes, as if to conceal the very fact of our 
having lived; and then, after centuries of life, they 
too will have followed our example of mortality, and 
long struggling with decay, at last will have toppled 
down to join their remains with ours, thus obliterat- 
ing the last poor testimony that man has ever lain 
here. So shall we be lost to human sight. But the 
eye of God, nevertheless, will mark the spot, green 
with the everlasting verdure of faith, and when the 
trumpet’s blast shall shake the hills to their very 
bases, our astonished bodies will rise, impelled up- 
ward by an irresistible impulse, and we shall stand 
face to face with our Redeemer! 





THE WORK OF MASONRY. 

The great object of Masonry is to ameliorate the 
condition of man in this life. That address which is 
represented as being made to the righteous in that 
great day of account, contains just what a Mason is 
required to do. “‘ I was an hungered and ye gave me 
meat, I was thirsty and ye gave me drink, I was a 
stranger and ye took me in, naked and ye clothed 
me, I was sick and ye visited me, I was in prison and 
ye came unto me.” This is what Masonry inculcates. 
To teed the hungry, clothe the naked, relieve the dis- 
tressed, bind up the broken heart, calm the troubled 
bosom, wipe away the tears of sorrow, cheer the 
mourner, smooth down the rough and thorny ways 
of life, and lay the weary pilgrim in peace and quiet- 
ness in his grave—this is what Masonry seeks to do. 
But when has Masonry ever been engaged in such 
works as these? Masonry does not proclaim its 
charities to the world. ‘Its left hand knows not 
what its right hand doeth.” Its benefactions go 
out in privacy, but they reach their object with un- 
erring certainty. Ask the man who has been cast 


forlorn, among pilfering Arabs, who have robbed him 
of his all, and are about to terminate his existence, 
when he gives the mystic sign which is recognized, 


friends; he will tell you what Masonry has done. 
Ask theeman whom the tate of war has thrown into 
the hands of savage foes, who have bound him to the 
stake, and surrounded him with his funeral pile, 
when the fatal brand has already been applied, and 
the crackling flame announces the near approach of 
the grim messenger in his most awful form; at this 
moment the mystic sign is given and recognized, the 


upon the cheerless desert of Sahara ,helpless and ' 


he is rescued from death, and restored again to his | 







































































































































































hail deal death on every hand; where steel clashes 
with steel, and man seeks the lite-blood of his fellow 
—the mystic sign is given, the hostile weapon is turn- 
ed aside, and each spares his brother. Go to the 
prisons where the unfortunate captives of war are 
contined, and learn there how much this scourge of 
nations is modified, how much the rigors of war re- 
laxed. Ask the widowed mother, who hus been left 
with a helpless charge upon her hands, whom death 
has robbed of her only stay and support, and who is 
looking for nought but want and penury for herself 
and destitute offspring, during the remainder of her 
earthly pilgrimage—ask her whether, when her mind 
has been turned with fearful forebodings to the fu- 
ture, her anxicties have not been allayed, her fore- 
bodings dissipated, and her wants supplied by the 
fraternity whose special duty it is to take care of the 
widow and the orphan? Ask the man who has been 
visited with sickness, who has spent gloomy days and 
weary nights upon the bed of weariness and languish- 
ing, tossing to and fro, seeking rest and finding none, 
whether masonic sympathy has not watched with 
him during his weary hours, cooled his fevered brow, 
moistened his parched tongue, and assuaged, as far 
as benevolence can do, the distress of the languishing 
disease? In short, would you learn the history of 
masonic charity? Seek it not in things which court 
observation. Expect not to find it emblazoned in 
tiery letters upon the clouds, or written upon the posts 
of the doors—but seek it in the private history of the 
sons of wretchedness and the daughters of sorrow. 
Read it impressed upon the tablet of many a heart 
which has been cheered and relieved by it. Visit the 
chamber of suffering, and let the walls and timbers 
speak out what they have witnessed. 


MASONRY. 


Hail, Mystic Art! ineffable! sublime! 

The bond of charity mid every clime! 

Whose silken cord in love fraternal binds 

Ten thousand thousand varying forms and minds: 

I bid thee hail! blest, magic power! ‘tis thine, 
Thou sun of life, and light, and peace divine, 

One tide of bliss, far round a world to roll, 

And human nature breathes one kindred soul; 

A soul that feels for joy ; that melts at human woe, 
And burns with kind philanthropy's celestial glow! 




















A MAson’s Duty.—To relieve the distressed is a 
duty incumbent on all men; but particularly on Ma- 
sons, who are linked together by an indissoluble chain 
of sincere affection. To soothe the unhappy, to 
sympathize with their misfortunes, to compassionate 
their miseries, and to restore peace to their troubled 
minds, is the grand aim we have in view. 


~~ 





CHARITY.—I have no respect for that self-boasting 
charity which neglects all objects of commiseration 
near and around it, but goes to the end of the earth 
in search of misery, for the purpose of talking about 
it.— Mason. 





rw 


WHAT MASONS POSSESS. — Freemasons possess 
what the learned have sought in vain—an invariable 
cypher for general communication. : 


DIFFUSION OF GASES. 

Oxygen gas, like all other forms of aeriform matter, 
tends to expand, and can be prevented from obeying 
this natural tendency only by enclosing it in an air- 
tight receiver. As it exists in our glass jars, one 
cubic foot of oxygen weighs 590.8 grains, although in 
its more expanded state, as it exists in the atmos- 
phere, it has but one-fifth of this density. One cubic 
foot of nitrogen gas weighs, under the same circum- 
stances, 517.5 grains; but although there is sucha 
decided difference between the specific gravities of 
the two gases, they are so perfectly mixed together 
throughout the whole extent of the atmosphere, that 
analysis has been unable to detect the slightest differ- 
ence, in the relative amount of the gases, etc., be- 
tween air brought from the its of the Alps, and 
that from the deepest mine in Cornwall. Why, you 
may ask, do not these gases obey the well-known 
rules of hydrostatics, the heavier oxygen sinking to 
the surface of the earth, and the lighter nitrogen 
floating above it? Simply because gases, unlike the 
other forms of matter, have the property of diffusing 
through each other, and existing together in the 
same space. This property or force of diffusion has 
been adjusted with great nicety in the plan of crea- 
tion. Were this force in the atmosphere much less 
than it is, the two gases conposing air would have 
separated partially, and the atmosphere have become 
unfitted for many of its important functions. 

Take, for example, the function of transmitting 
sound. Any tone, once produced, remains the same 
tone until it dies away. Its degree of loudness alters 
in proportion to the distance of the listener, but the 
pitch is constant. Were it not, however, for this law 
of diffusion—were the gases of which the atmosphere 
consists even partially separated—there would have 
been a very different result. The constancy of pitch 
could no longer have been depended upon. The 
| sound, as it travelled, would vary its pitch with the 
ever-varying medium through which it passed, and 
would arrive at the ear with a tone entirely different 
from that with which it started. A amall difference 
in the medium would be sufficient to produce a sen- 
sible result, and to confuse all the delicate differences 
of pitch on which the whole art of music depends, 
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burning brands are scattered, and the almost expir- 
ing victim is released! Ask the man who met his 
| fellow-man upon the gory field, where iron and leaden 












| Whoever brings to a higher perfection any branch 
| of noble and productive labor, does something to ele- 
| vate, refine and perfect the whole, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MORNING. 





BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


How radiant is the morn! 
In the soft orient the sun uplifts 
His royal banners, painted as he alone can paint. 
The atmosphere yields to his subtle alchemy, 
And silently becomes an agent of his powers. 
He dips his pencil in the gold and purple 
Of the eastern isles, and carpets regally 
The stairway of the morn. 


How beautiful the morn! 
The happy brooks catch the translucent rays, 
And bear them onward, rainbow-hued, 
Upon their tiny waves, as if exultant 
With their beauty. And thousand pearly-tinted flowers, 
With gold and crimson cups, the purple, pink, 
And azure-hued, gemmed with the atoning tears 
That earth weeps nightly for her children’s sins, 
Look upward in their wondrous beauty to the morn, 
As if in conscious adoration to the King of kings. 
The hills yield up an offering; 
From their uplifted brows the soft white mist 
Floats upward like a prayer, while all below 
A carpet richly green enfolds the fragrant earth. 


How glorious the morn! 
It rises on a nation disenthralled and free. 
Sing, all ye birds! your matin strains shall be 
A jubilee of song. O, clap your hands, ye trees! 
And from the forest-aisles an anthem shall go up 
As never heard before, so reverent and grand. 
From the east to the far western shore 
Surge speaks to answering surge, 
And isles and nations shout 
With grateful joy. 


That sad and weary race, 
Whose way hath been through blood and tears, 
With ceaseless cries for help, 
Sees the fair morning dawn, and hears 
The gracious answer to its lifeleng prayers. 
God hath riot forgotten. He shall turn their 
Lingering night to glorious day. 


O blessed morn! never before since thy sweet stars 
Together sang the hallowed song of ‘* peace on earth, 
Good will to man,”’ has such a day 

Arisen on the world. 

Fling out thine eagle-crowned escutcheon to the breeze, 
O country, purified at last! Our own fair land 

Shall yet become the garden of the world. 

And all the oppressed, their fears and sorrows over, 
Shall sit at length beneath their own o’erhanging vine. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL LAFAYETTE, 

A major general in the American Revolution, was 
born in the Province of Auvergne, France, Septem- 
ber 6th, 1757. His baptismal name was Marie-Paul- 
Joseph-Roch-Yves-Gilbert-Motier de La Fayette. 
His family were one of rank and influence, and he 
received the best education in classical and polite lit- 
erature, as well as a knowledge of military tactics to 
be obtained at the best schools of Paris. At the age 
of sixteen, he was offered an honorable place at court, 
which he declined. At seventeen, he married the 
grand-daughter of the Duke de Noailles. He early 
imbibed an ardent love of liberty, and an acquain- 
tance with some English residents at Paris led him 
to investigate the situation of the American colonies 
and the object of our Revolution. 

In 1776, he applied to Silas Deane, the American 
agent at Paris, for information, and encouragement 
in his plan, already adopted, of rendering his per- 
sonal service to the cause of America. 

In December, 1776, Dr. Franklin arrived at Par.s. 
Lafayette sought an interview with Franklin and 
Deane respecting our situation and prospects, which 
at that time were of quite a discouraging nature. 
When he made known his determination to embark 
for America for the purpose of entering the American 
army, Dr. Franklin and Mr. Deane were unable to 
furnish him a passage, for want of means to procure 
avessel. Their missien to France was for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a loan to carry on the war, and at 
that time they had not been able to obtain an ac- 
knowledgment of our independence from the French 
government, nor to effect any loan. Lafayette was 
not to be checked by these embarrassments, but on 
the contrary his zeal and devotion were increased. 
He immediately engaged a vessel at his own expense, 
and sailed for the United States. He arrived at 

Charleston, South Carolina, on the 25th of April, — 
bringing hope to the desponding, and prod g 
great enthusiasm throughout the country. He was 
immediately offered a command in the army, but he 
chose to raise and equip a body of men at his own ex- 
pense, and to enter the service as a volunteer, with- | 
out pay. He also, made an advance to General | 
Washington of sixty thousand franes, for the public | 
service. 

In July, 1777, he was commissioned a major gener- | 
al by Congress. At the battle of Brandywine, in Sep- | 
tember, 1777, he received a wound in his leg. In this | 
engagement his services were highly spoken of, and | 





although suffering from his wound, he remained in , 
the field till the close of the battle, inspiring the men | 


by his presence and active courage. His wound was 


severe and required careful attention, but before it , ber of the legislative assembly of France. 


was entirely healed, he joined the army again under 
General Washington. 
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In November, 1777, at the head of the troops from 
New Jersey, he attacked a body of three hundred 
Hessian soldiers and defeated them, Soon after this 
he was in command of a division in the continental 
army. General Washington became greatly attached 
to him, and on important matters he was confided in 
as though he were “ his adopted son.” 

In May, 1778, while the British main army was in 
Philadelphia, and the American troops at Valley 
Forge, Lafayette was detached with two thousand 
men under his command, to a position in advance of 
the continental camp and near the city, for the pur- 
pose of watching the movements of the enemy. The 
British endeavored to surround and surprise him; 
but he had timely notice of their plan, and retired in 
safety. Soon after this,in June, the British army 
left Philadelphia, to return to New York. General 
Washington resolved to attack them on their march 
through the State of New Jersey. This he did on 
the 28th of June, near Monmouth. In this attack 
General Lafayette conducted with remarkable intel- 
ligence and bravery; and received the entire appro- 
bation of the commander-in-chief. 

In August 1778, he was with the expedition under 
General Greene in the attack on the British in Rhode 
Island; the superior force of the enemy caused the 
Americans to retreat, which was -conducted by Gen- 
eral Lafayette with so much skill and effect, that his 
behaviour on the occasion received the particular no- 
tice and approbation of Congress. In September fol- 
lowing, Lafayette visited Boston on public business, 
as is evident from the following: “In Congress, Sep- 
tember 9th, 1778. Resolved,—That the president be 
requested to inform the Marquis de la Fayette, that 
Congress have a due sense of the sacrifice he made of 
his personal feelings, in undertaking a journey to 
Boston with a view of promoting the interests of these 
States, at a time when an occasion was daily expected 
of his acquiring glory in the field; and that his gal- 
lantry in going a volunteer on Rhode Island when 
the greatest part of the army had retreated, and his 
good conduct in bringing off the pickets and out sen- 
tries, deserves particular approbation.” 

In October, 1778, General Lafayette obtained leave 
of Congress, with the consent of General Washington, 
to visit his family in France, after an absence of more 
than two years. While waiting, in Boston, for a pas- 
sage to France, he received the hospitable attention 
of John Hancock, Doctor Samuel Cooper, Samuel 
Breck and others, to whose families he became much 
attached. 

In April, 1780, General Lafayette returned to the 
United States and landed at Boston. On the passage 
both to and from France he was in danger of capture 
from the British. The frigate, in which he returned 
to this country, was chased by an English man-of- 
war; and when it was supposed they must come to 
action, Lafayette was found at one of the guns pre- 
paring to take an active part if they were attack- 
ed. In this visit to France, he exerted himself with 
effect, to induce the king to send over a fleet which 
consisted of two ships of eighty guns each; one of 
seventy-four; four of sixty-four ; two frigates of forty ; 
a cutter of twenty; a hospital-ship, pierced for sixty- 
four; a bomb-ship, and thirty-two transports. The 
land forces isted of four regi ts, a battalion of 
artillery, and the legion of the Duke de Lawzun, 
amounting in all to about six thousand men. The 
fleet was under the command of Admiral de Ternay, 
and on the 10th of May, 1780, they entered Newport 
harbor. 

In January, 1781, General Washington sent Lafay- 
ette with a detachment of twelve hundred infantry, 
to Virginia to co-operate with the French fleet in 
checking the expedition of General Arnold, who had 
recently landed there with a force of British troops 
from New York. He continued in active service in 
Virginia until June 10th, 1781, when he joined Gen- 
eral Wayne, on the Rappahannock. 

At the siege of Yorktown in October, 1781, Lafay- 
ette occupied one of the most dangerous posts, ang 
was among the foremost in the vigorous assaults 
made upon the British troops before they were com- 
pelled to surrender. Washington, in general orders, 
expressed his approbation of the conduct of Rocham- 
beau, Du Portail and other distinguished French of- 
ficers; and Generals Lincoln, Knox, Lafayette and 
Steuben of the American army. 

In November, 1781, General Lafayette received per- 
mission from Congress, with the consent of General 
Washington, “to go to France, and to return at such 
time as may be most agreeable to himself,” and ‘ that 
the superintendent of finance take order for dis- 
charging the engagements entered into by the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, with the merchants of Baltimore, 

when he borrowed money of them on his own credit, 
to supply our troops with necessaries.” Lafayette 
was successful in inducing the French government to 
send a force of forty-nine ships and twenty thousand 
men. Sucha force was ready to sail for America 
when intelligence of the treaty of peace reached him. 
Invited to revisit America he again landed at New 
York, the 4th of August, 1784, and was received with 
| unbounded enthusiasm by his old companions in arms. 
| After spending some time with Washington at 
| Mount Vernon, he visited the large cities, and receiv- 
| ed the heartfelt applause of “ his beloved friends.” 
In December, 1784, he returned to France; before 
his departure a committee, consisting of one member 
| from each State in the Union was appointed by Con- 
gress to take leave of him previous to his final de- 
parture. Of this committee the Hon. John Jay was 
chairman, From 1789 to 1793, he was an active mem- 
In 1790, he 
commanded the National Guards of Paris. In 1793, 
| during the revolution, he was obliged to flee trom 








France. He was arrested by the Austrians, pry was 
imprisoned for several years, first at Wesel, then at 
Magdeburg, from whence he was removed to the for- 
tress of Olmutz. After a confinement of four years at 
Olmutz, Henry Bollman, a young German physician, 
and Francis Huger, an American, the son of Colonel 
Huger, of South Carolina who had first received La- 
fayette when he arrived in the United States; made 
great personal sacrifices and exposed themselves to 
imminent dangers to effect his escape. General 
Washington also, as President of the United States, 
solicited his release, on the ground of his being an 
American citizen, as he really was by a legal adop- 
tion. But all their efforts were in vain. Through 
the efforts of Bollman and Huger, Lafayette after- 
wards made his escape trom his prison, but he had 
not proceeded more than ten miles from Olmutz, 
when they were overtaken and conveyed back. Boll- 
man and Huger were kept in close confinement for a 
long time. At last, through the aid of their friends, 
who paid a large sum to the government, they were 
released. Lafayette was released in 1797, and after a 
short residence at Hamburg, he returned to his fami- 
ly estate at La Grange, in France. Hg declined the 
dignity of senator and of a peerage offered him by 
Bonaparte. 

In 1824, he visited the United States by invitation of 
President Monroe. His tour throughout the United 
States was hailed with the greatest joy and enthusi- 
asm. Congress made him a grant of two hundred 
thousand dollars and a township of land. He was car- 
ried home at the national expense in the new frigate 
Brandywine, which was named in compliment to 
him, for his bravery at the battle of Brandywine. 

In 1830, he was made a marshal of France. He 
died at La Grange, in 1834, at the age of seventy~ 
seven years. 





A GENWTLEMAN-RUFFIAN, 

Of all that class which combined within itself the 
maccaroni, ruffian, and dash of the gentleman which 
flourished in England at the close of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, perhaps young 
Lord Camelford was the most remarkable. He had 
no fellow-feeling, and set no value on human life. 
When he was a subordinate in the navy, he was re- 
fractory; when he became a commander, he was in- 
tolerant; and he once shot a lieutenant dead for de- 
laying to obey orders. It was his pleasure to read 
infidel books, that he might perplex poor naval 
chaplains with difficulties which they were not learn- 
ed enough to explain away. He made war against 
society; but often came shattered out of the contest, 
particularly when he made onslaught on the passen- 
gers in the public streets. There was rank cowardice 
in the fact of his depending on his strength as the 
motive for quarrelling and fighting with the weak; 
and he provoked men to challenge him, simply be- 
cause he felt sure that his skill would enable him to 
slay or maim his adversary, and save his own life. 
His reliance failed him, of course, at last. Between 
two opposite assertions made by a painted harlot and 
one of his own intimate friends, Mr. Best, he profess- 
ed to believe that of the “devium scortum,” though 
he knew she had lied. A duel ensued, in which Lord 
Camelford was killed, to the satisfaction of all men, 
except those who used to eat devilled-turkey with 
him, for the preparation of which dish he was unri- 
valled. Lord Camelford lingered for some days after 
he was shot, and he slowly died after the manner of 
the gentleman-ruffian of his evil days. He boldly 
hoped that the agonies he endured might expiate or 
atone for the sins he had committed! He had so lit- 
tle love for the native land in which he lived so ill, 
that he left strict orders that his body should be 
buried in Switzerland. The example of his ruffian- 
ism, and of its consequences, was all the legacy he 
bequeathed to his young countrymen. 





FICKLE APRIL. 


We are about bidding adieu to this capricious 
month, and we are not sorry. The name is derived 
from the Latin verb ‘‘ to open,” because April is sup- 
posed to open the buds, a feat reserved for May in 
this hyperborean climate. April, with us, bears a 
strong resemblance to Mr. Job Trotter in the Pick- 
wick papers, who could always conjure up a flood of 
tears at the very shortest notice. One moment it 
smiles radiantly, the next it is weeping bitterly. 
April is loved of hatters and umbrella venders. 
These sudden showers of tears spoil new beavers, and 
necessitate the purchase of umbrellas. Malice-loving 
youths make fools of the credulous on the first day of 
this delightful month, but April herself keeps it up to 
the very last. A genial sunshine tempts you forth in 
French shoes, and a new coat and hat, if you are of 
the masculine gender, or in lilac silk and bottines, and 
a “love of a bonnet,” if of the feminine, and you 
stray away from the region of omnibusses, umbrellas, 


DISPUTED WILLS. 

rhis is one variety of a problem which the courts of 
law and equity are often called upon to settle. Occa- 
sionally the question refers to two persons who die at 
the same time, and in each other’s company. For in- 
stance: Towards the close of the last century, George 
Netherwood, his children by his first wife, his second 
wife, and her son. were all wrecked during a voyage 
from Jamaica to England. Eight thousand pounds 
were left by will, in such a way that the relations of 
the two wives were greatly interested in knowing 
whether the second Mrs. Netherwood did or did not 
survive her husband, even by one single minute—a 
matter which, of course, could not be absolutely 
proved. Again, in 1806,a certain Mr. Mason and 
one son were drowned at sea; his remaining eight 
children went to law, some of them against the 
others; because, if the father died before the son, 
five thousand pounds would be divided equally among 
the other eight children; whereas, if the son died be- 
fore the father, the brothers only would get it, the 
sisters being shut out. A few years afterwards Job 
Laylor and nis wiie were lost in a ship wrecked at 
sea; they had not much to leave behind them; but 
what little there was, was made less by the struggles 
of two sets of relatives, each striving to show that one 
or other of the two hapless persons might possibly 
have survived the other by a few minutes. In 1819, 
Major Colclough, his wite, and four children, were 
drowned dur! :. soyage from Bristol to Cork: the 
husband and wife had both made wills; and there 
arose a pretty picking for the lawyers in relation to 





whether the hysband died first, the wife first, or both 
together. 

Two brothers, James and Charles Corbet, left 
Demerara on a certain day in 1828, in a vessel of 
which one was master and the other mate; the vessel 
was seen five days afterwards, but from that time no 
news of her fate was ever received. Their father died 
about a month after the vessel was last seen. The 
ultimate dispoxe! cf his property depended very much 
on the question whether he survived his two sons, or 
they survived him. Many curious arguments were 
used in court. Two or three captains stated that 
from August to January are hurricane months in the 
West Indian seas, and that the ship was very likely 
to have been wrecked quite early in her voyage. 
There were, in addition, certain relations interested 
in James’s dying before Charles; and they urged 
that, ifthe ship was wrecked, Charles was likely to 
have outlived by a little space his brother James, be- 
cause he was a stronger and more experienced man. 
Alas for the “ grorious uncertainty!” One big-wig 
decided that the sons survived the father, and an- 
other that the father survived the sons. About the 
beginning of the present reign, three persons, father, 
mother, and child, were drowned on a voyage from 
Dublin to Quebec; the husband had made a will, 
leaving ail his property to his wife; hence arose a 
contest between the next of kin and the wife’s rela- 
tions, each catching at any small fact that would 
(theoretically) keep one poor soul alive a few minutes 
longer than the other. About ten years ago, a gen- 
tleman embarked with his wife and three children 
for Australia; the ship was lost soon after leaving 
England; the mate, the only person who was saved 
among the whole of the crew and passengers, deposed 
that he saw the hapless husband and wife locked in 
each other’s arms at the moment when the waves 
closed over them. There would seem to be no ques- 
tion of survivorship here; yet a question really arose; 
for there were two wills to be proved, the terms of 
which would render the relatives much interested in 
knowing whether husband or wife did really survive 
the other by ever so small a portion of time. 





SLECTRO-MAGNETIC LOCOMOTIVE. 

Electro-magnetism has been frequently tried asa 
substitute for steam in the production of motion; but 
no attempt has been successful, because electro-mag- 
netism exerts its power only through small spaces, 
because electro-magnetic machines are far more com- 
plicated than the simple and ordinary form of steam 
engine, and lastly, because the production of the 
same amount of motive power by galvanism, suppos- 
ing the electro-z:agnetic machine and the steam en- 
gine equally effective and simple, costs upwards of 
two hundred times more than by means of coal—for 
the zinc consumed in the galvanic battery costs about 
forty times as much as the same weight of coal, and 
yet is capable of affording only one-sixth of the power 
afforded by the coal. The electro-magnetic locomo- 
tive, which is exciting at present so much interest in 
Paris, is but of siiail size. It has four wheels, the 
two hindmost of which, the driving wheels, are of 
copper, and contain each twenty horse-shoe electro- 
magnets, fixed in the direction of the spokes, and 
their poles passing through the tire. When these 





cabs and hacks, in a state of the most verdant confi- 
dence, when lo! of a sudden—instantly indeed—the 


another deluge. Just when you are dripping wet— 
when your paraphernalia is throughout saturated, 


your face again. 
that 


It is no consolation to you to reflect 


“* April showers 
Bring forth May flowers."* 





; You do not wish to sacrifice broadcloth and beaver, 


| silk and satin—expensive articles—to their develop- | 


| ment. You could put up with a few flowers less for 
|; adry walk. But such is the nature of the month, 
| and your only remedy is to “smile and sustain it.” 


sky is overcast, and down pours the blinding rain in | 


away whisk the clouds, and the sun laughs out in | 


| electro-magnets are successively magnetized, their 
| extremities or poles are successively attracted by the 
iron rail of the railway, thus causing the wheel to re- 
| volve, and the locomotive to move either forward or 
backward, according to the order in which the mag- 
| nets are magnetized. One advantage evidently ac- 
| companies this contiivance—the impossibility of such 


the costly production of the power compared with 
steam, itis by no means certain that it would work 
equally well on a larger scale. When, however, small 
power is required, and the cost of producing it is not 
| of much importance, and a steam boiler, chimney, 

etc., are, from circumstances, inadmissible, an elec- 
| tro-magnetic machine may answer well. 
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| an engine getting off the rails; but independently of 
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The World in Miniaty 


NEW BONNETS. 

“ Now, & bonnet of genuine beanty and, 
Worn on the head in its proper place, 
Shadowing Mintly the wearer's face, 

Is the thing for a song or sonnet." 





But 
“A sort of cup to catch the hair, 
Leaving the head lo * go it bare," 
A striking example of ‘nothing to we: 
Is this bonnet abomination."* 
Again, 


“It makes a woman look brazen and bo! 
Assists her in catching nothing but co! 
It is bad on the young, absurd on the « 
And deforms what It ought to deck 
There fs a chap up In Alleghany county, wh 
a heap of money every year by inventing Jay 
ing names for travelling shows. He has ne 
succeeded in producing a name that the pul 
not generally speak distinctly in sixty days . 
ing it posted on the fences, He thinks he 
ceed this season in bringing out something tl. 
beat ’em all.” He relies mostly upon a 
grammar and dictionary. 


A young woman named Damas, twenty-o:. 
of age, and said to be of remarkable beauty, 
sentenced to six months’ hard labor in the ; 
of Namur, Belgium, for stealing securiti 
value of seventy-eight thousand frances fron, 
baron with whom she lived as gouvernante. 

An extraordinary instance of determin: 
just occurred in the prison of Alcala, in S 
man named Puebla, condemned to death for 
in his dread of the garotte, determined to sta: 
self to death. He resolutely refused all foo 
the twelfth day expired from exhaustion. 


There is a cell in Castle Thunder, at kK 
four feet eight inches high, MeCool, privat 
ris’s light dragoons, aman measuring six | 
half an inch, was kept in the cell eleven mx 
a half. McCool had a ball and chain on |} 
the time, the ball weighing thirty-two po : 
chain ten pounds. The rain penetrates that 
on rainy days McCool layin the wet. Elev: + 
and a half passed, and he never once stood! 
He escaped a short time since through » 
window. 

Jedediah Huntington, of Norwich, Conn 
the possessor of the original letter sent | 
Andre, of the British army, to General Wa 
asking that he might be shot rather thay 
The letter has come down from General 
Huntington, of New London, the grandfat’ 
present owner, and an aid to General Was) 

The bridge for the railroad over the Sus« 
at Havre de Grace, Maryland, will be fin 
year. The piers are about done, and ri: 
water seventy-five feet deep. It will be 1 
and finest bridge on this continent. 

Besides the court mourning ordered on . 
the death of the queen mother of Hollan | 
formances and concerts are suspended 1: 
the country for ten days, while the great |. 
church towers toll fur three hours daily. 

An analyzing dame reports that “she hx 
but one old woman who kissed her cov 
knows of many thousands of young ones 
kissed very great calves.” 

A Boston storekeeper the other day stuc' 
door the laconic advertisement, “A boy 
The next morning, on opening the store, ' 
little urchin in a basket labelled “ Here he ‘ 

A plan for flattering photographs has be 
ed for the benetit of middle-aged young 
lace curtain is stretched on a wooden fri 
the camera, and the threads give the grai: 
drawing or engraving, and the defects of - 
are litied and soft 1 down. 

Quilp, talking of a young man whose 
markable for being extremely wise in his 
ceit, said, ‘ There, now, goes a promising 
low. When he has obtained as much exp 
will be as big a fool as his father!” 





While the Prince of Wales was witn: 





Chertsey steeple-chases, lately, he had | 
picked of a valuable gold watch presented 
the queen, 

The parting of the emperor with th 
Morny is described as most heart-rending 
words spoken by the emperor, his utteras 
by his sobs, were, “ Adieu, Auguste, we 
again soon!” the solemn response to whi: 
in this world. 


From July 1, 1864, to March 25, 1866, th: 
the national government from internal rev 
amounted to $159,665,846. The receipts 
source for the balance of the current fisea 
pecially under the amended tax law) wi 
ciently liberal to run the aggregate incu 
year above $200,000,000. 

The captain of a Norwegian vessel, got: 
harbor of Limerick, recently, was comp: 
move his figure-head, a bust of Gariba 
should excite the evil passions of the mob. 
Game is having a holiday down South 
bears are reported to have reappeared 
where they had not been seen for many 
to the commencement of the war. Quai 
bits literally swarm in the desolated set 
Virginia, and it is stated that last summer 
actually made their nests in some of th: 
Charleston, 
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. tor steam in the production of motion; but 
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Che World im Miniature. 


NEW BONNETS. 

** Now, a bonnet of genuine beauty and grace, 
Worn on the head in its proper place, 
Shadowing faintly the wearer's face, 

Is the thing for a song or sonnet."" 


But 
“A sort of cup to catch the hair, 
Leaving the hend lo ‘ go it bare,’ 
A striking example of ‘nothing to wear,’ 
Is this bonnet abomination."’ 
Again, 


“Tt makes a woman look brazen and bold, 
Assists her in catching nothing but cold; 
It is bad on the young, absurd on the old, 

And deforms what it ought to deck.” 

There is a chap up in Alleghany county, who makes 
a heap of money every year by inventing Jawbreak- 
ing names for travelling shows. He has never yet 
succeeded in producing a name that the public could 
not generally speak distinctly in sixty days after see- 
ing it posted on the fences. He thinks he will suc- 
ceed this season in bringing out something that “ will 
beat ’em all.” He relies mostly upon a Russian 
grammar and dictionary. 

A young woman named Damas, twenty-one years 
of age, and said to be of remarkable beauty, has been 
sentenced to six months’ hard labor in the province 
of Namur, Belgium, for stealing securities of the 
value of seventy-eight thousand francs from an aged 

aaron with whom she lived as gouvernante. 

An extraordinary instance of determination has 
just occurred in the prison of Alcala, in Spain. A 
man named Puebla, condemned to death for murder, 
in his dread of the garotte, determined to starve him- 
self to death. He resolutely refused all food, and on 
the twelfth day expired from exhaustion. 


There is a cell in Castle Thunder, at Richmond, 
four feet eight inches high. McCool, private in Har- 
ris’s light dragoons, a man measuring six feet and 
half an inch, was kept in the cell eleven months and 
a half. McCool had a ball and chain on his leg all 
the time, the ball weighing thirty-two pounds, the 
chain ten pounds. The rain penetrates that cell, and 
on rainy days McCool layin the wet. Eleven months 
and a half passed, and he never once stood straight. 
He escaped a short time since through a hospital 
window. 

Jedediah Huntington, of Norwich, Connecticut, is 
the possessor of the original letter sent by Major 
Andre, of the British army, to General Washington, 
asking that he might be shot rather than hanged. 
The letter has come down from General Jedediah 
Huntington, of New London, tbe grandfather of the 
present owner, and an aid to General Washington. 


The bridge for the railroad over the Susquehannah 
at Havre de Grace, Maryland, will be finished this 
year. The piers are about done, and rise through 
water seventy-five feet deep. It will be the largest 
and finest bridge on this continent. 


Besides the court mourning ordered on account of 
the death of the queen mother of Holland, all per- 
formances and concerts are suspended throughout 
the country for ten days, while the great bells in the 
church towers toll for three hours daily. 

An analyzing dame reports that “she has heard of 
but one old woman who kissed her cow; but she 
knows of many thousands of young ones who have 
kissed very great calves.” 


A Boston storekeeper the other day stuck upon his 
door the laconic advertisement, ‘‘A boy wanted.” 
The next morning, on opening the store, he found a 
little urchin in a basket labelled “ Here he is.” 

A plan for flattering photographs has been invent- 
ed for the benetit of middle-aged young ladies. A 
lace curtain is stretched on a wooden frame before 
the camera, and the threads give the grain ofa chalk 
drawing or engraving, and the defects of the model 
are litied and soft 1 down. 

Quilp, talking of a young man whose sire is re- 
markable for being extremely wise in his own con- 
ceit, said, “‘ There, now, goes a promising young fel- 
low. When he has obtained as much experience, he 
will be as big a fool as his father!” 





While the Prince of Wales was witnessing the 
Chertsey steeple-chases, lately, he had his pocket 
picked of a valuable gold watch presented to him by 
the queen. 

The parting of the emperor with the Duke de 
Morny is described as most heart-rending. The last 
words spoken by the emperor, his utterance broken 
by his sobs, were, “‘ Adieu, Auguste, we shall meet 
again soon!’ the solemn response to which was not 
in this world. 

From July 1, 1864, to March 25, 1856, the income of 
the national government from internal revenue alone 
amounted to $159,665,846. The receipts from this 
source for the balance of the current fiscal year (es- 
pecially under the amended tax law) will be sufti- 
ciently liberal to run the aggregate income fur the 
year above $200,000,000, 


The captain of a Norwegian vessel, going into the 
harbor of Limerick, recently, was compelled to re- 
move his figure-head, a bust of Garibaldi, lest he | 
should excite the evil passions of the mob. | 

| 


Game is having a holiday down South. Deer and 
bears are reported to have reappeared in districts | 
where they had not been seen for many years prior | 
to the commencement of the war. Quails and rab- 
bits literally swarm in the desolated settlements of 
Virginia, and it is stated that last summer partridges | 
actually made their nests in some of the streets of | 
Charleston. 










Much im Fittle. 


The Unitarians of Boston are striving to raise a 
fund of $100,000. 

Maple sugar makers are sanguine this spring of a 
great crop. 

Milk dealers have reduced their price to eight 
cents per quart. 

One of our distilleries has been seized for evading 
revenue. 

Ward Eleven is to have a national bank, with a 
capital of $100,000. 

The Federal secret service fund for the last year 
was $70,000,000. 

The ex-king of Greece is writing a Greek dic- 
tionary. 

Prussia, Austria and Russia are quarrelling like 
housebreakers over the Denmark spoils. 

Golden hair is so popular in Paris, that it is selling 
at one hundred and twenty-five francs an ounce. 

Lord Huntingtower—a fine old English nobleman 
—is the hero of a bigamy case. 

Unusually good trout fishing is expected this 
spring. 

There is a rumor that the Duke de Morny was 
poisoned by a jealous woman. 

The Arizona legislature recently met in a log- 
house. 

A New York senator snored so loud as to disturb a 
recent debate in the Albany Assembly. 

At Richmond eggs were selling at thirty-six dollars 
per dozen. They are cheaper now. 

Connecticut has elected all its Union candidates. 

When Virginia comes back to the Union, what a 
rush there will be for its post-offices! 

There was some hard drinking in the city when 
Richmond fell. 

It is now generally conceded that there will be no 
more Richmonds in the field. 

In the Senate, the bill to annex Roxbury to Boston 
was referred to a third reading. 

It is thought that government is interested to keep 
gold at 150 at present. 

“ We have taken Richmond,” said an orator, ‘now 
let us take a drink!” He did, several of them. 

We have no more women than we want—so they 
wont be sent West. 

It is now conceded that we have some Union gen- 
erals in our army. 

Fernando Wood has gone to Europe, and will be 
absent two years or more. 

The resources of statesmanship are to break up the 
rebel armies, and then make peace. 

Washington has been very drunk and very happy 
during the past two weeks. 

Secretary Seward has been thrown from his car- 
riage, and had one of his arms broken. 

In Suffolk county, two hundred unhappy couples 
are waiting for divorces. 

Jacob Little, at one time the great bull of Wall 
street, New York, is dead. 

A spiteful exchange says a mullen stalk and a 
blackberry bush make a grove on Cape Cod. 

The valuation of Ilinois is one a half billion dollars. 

Brigham Young’s motto—quick returns and small 
prophets. 

The line “‘ notes by distance made more sweet ”—is 
supposed to mean Jong mercantile paper. 

In the conscription lottery blanks are 7” real 
prizes. Queer, isn’t it? 

It took sixty-four men four hours to take the ute 
discovered Hercules to the Vatican. 

Good name for the new hotel—Dewdrop Inn (do 
drop in). 

France has abolished imprisonment for debt, much 
to the joy of debtors. 

In China, if a man is not married by twenty, he is 
drummed out of the town. 

The Marquis de Boissy has challenged one of his 
disputants to fight with pistols at tive paces. 

New Yorkers find the draft works for its victims 
both wheel and woe. 

Italy is in the market for a loan of £17,000,000 
sterling. 

Guinness, the Dublin brewer, is to be made a 
baronet. 

A dead set—the butter speculators who were lately 
so lively. 

The latest novelty in London is an electric tooth- 
brush to cure the toothache. 

Mr. Quilp complains that at his silver wedding his 
friends sent nothing but tin. 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. oes Lieut. William W. Han- 
scom to Miss Lucinda A. Wa 

By Rev. Mr. pear Mr. W illiam H. Stacy, Jr., to Miss 
Annie F. Barne 

By Rev. Mr. Ellis, laa pomon W. Wilder to Miss Rosie 
E. True, both of Lawrer 

At Charlestown, by ay Lo Gardner, Mr. D. A. Ed- 
mance to Miss Georgie A. Pa 

At Medford, by Rev. Mr. ae Mr. Andrew B. Osgood 
to Miss Harriet E. Gardiner. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Atwood, Mr. George Kenny to 
Mrs. Margaret E. Williston. 








In this city, 





Dr. Henry E. Holland, 41: Mrs. Caroline 
irs. Nancy 5. Meserve, 51; at South Boston, 


9. 

Mrs_ Lucy Lingham, 68. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Hepzibah Wheelock, 66. 

At Somerville, Sergeant William E. Spurr, 22. 
‘At South Malden, Mrs. Ellen S. Bal den, 25. 

At Newton Corner, Mr. Charles T rowbridge, 59. 
At Dedham, Mr. Edward M. Richards, 69. 

At Framingham, Mrs. Georgiana S. Mellen, 23. 
At Natick, Mrs. Lucy S. Bacon, 74. 

At Franklin, Mrs. Mary G. Adams, 44. 


Che Pouscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Soups. 

There is no dish, perhaps, that comes to table which 
gives such general satisfaction as well prepared soup; 
let the appetite be vigorous or refined, an excellent 
soup will always prove grateful to it; and as this is 
beyond contradiction, it should be the province of 
the cook to be always in a position to produce it at a 
short notice. There should always be plenty of dried 
herbs in the store closet. They may be very well 
kept, as indeed they are, usually, in paper bags; they 
should all be labeled. There should be a saucepan, 
or kettle of iron well tinned, kept for soup only; re- 
member the lid should fit tightly, and the vessel be 
perfectly clean. The spices and other condiments 
used to give flavor to soups, should be so nicely pro- 
portioned, that none predominate. Onions and garlic 
should be used sparingly. Skim the soup thoroughly 
when it first begins to boil, or it can never afterward 
be rendered clear; throw in some salt, which will 
assist to bring the scum to the surface, and when 
it has all been taken off, add the herbs and vege- 
tables. Inferior pieces of meat, such as the neck or 
scrag, and knuckle bone, are used in making soup. 
Remains of cooked meats may be thus used. When 
too fat, the grease must be skimmed off before adding 
the vegetables. Boil the soup gently over a moderate 
fire, and when well skimmed, draw it to the side of 
the stove, and keep it simmering till done. 





Sago Soup. 

Take three pounds of lean beef, a slice of lean ham, 
and lay them in a stewpan with a lump of butter; 
draw the gravy gently; add two quarts of water, and 
a sliced onion which has been browned by frying in 
fresh butter; add a bunch of sweet herbs, six cloves, 
a blade of mace, a teasp ful of allspice, and one of 
black pepper, whole; stew until the soup is rich and 
brown; remove the meat, strain the soup clear, and 
put it in a stewpan; thicken it sufficiently with sago. 





The Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Angelonia. 

An evergreen perennial, with very beautiful blue 
flowers, a native of South America. It should be 
kept in a cool, airy part of the stove, or in a warm 
greenhouse ; and it should be allowed a season of rest, 
during which it should be kept cool, and have scarce- 
ly any water. The soil should be a very sandy loam, 
mixed with peat earth, and it may be propagated, 
though with difficulty, by cuttings, struck in pure 
sand. 





Anigozanthos. 

Evergreen herbaceous plants from New Holland, 
with deep crimson and deep flowers, one of which, A. 
Manglesii, well deserves a place in every greenhouse. 
It should have abundance of light and air, and grows 
freely in loam and peat, kept moist; it is readily in- 
creased by division, or by seeds, which it has ripened 
in this country. 





Alchemilla, or, Lady’s Mantle. 

This is a herbaceous plant, chiefly native of the 
middle of Europe, of the easiest culture. The most 
ornamental species is A. a/pina, which seldom ex- 
ceeds half a foot in height, with leaves of a deep 
green above, of a silky whiteness underneath, and 
with greenish yellow flowers. It is admirably adapt- 
ed for rockwork, or growing in pots. 


Crown Imperial. . 

This is a very showy bulbous-rooted plant, formerly 
included in the genus Fritillaria; but it has lately 
been placed in another genus. It is quite hardy, and 
when the bulb is once planted in any common garden 
soil, the plant needs no other culture. 
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BRI LLIANT NO VELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Hakky HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYVED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, ™ Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector, By Jonny B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: on Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
Austin C. BURDICK 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANcIs A. DURIVAGE. 

THE.SECRET LEAGUE: ry The — ey" of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of ord Englan Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darivs Co 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. rst ROBINSON. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong a Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of ithe Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GEorGE L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

DISINHERITED: or, ane Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBInson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SEA LARK; or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 

A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, JR 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGuSTINE J. H. DUGANNE, 

IVAN THE SERF: or, bend Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. Burpic 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By Sy_vanus Coss 

THE WITCH OF THE w AV E: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Shar vaoendy f ° 
tion, By Ben: PERLEY PooRn ee 


WHITE BAND, or, The Teiiion Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, Jr. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIG 
Sy 0.3. Renee et Benge 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-K r 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUS CoBB, 4 — 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE REBEL he or, The King’ e 
ag r, The King’s Volunteers. By 

NEVERFAIL: or. “The Childre f th '. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dz. d- it Rosones 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUs CoBB, JR. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
wootdsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: - 
derer. By SyLvanus Co oe eae te Wem 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or why bed 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Cos, rn seaeinaanaiaaeel 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & ri ol PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


(GF FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





“TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 

» GOLDEN EAGLE: oe) The Priva- 
teero £1936. By SYLvanus Coss, 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or “The M 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. miaet 
No. 3.-THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By SYLVANUS Cobp, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE C MAMPION ¢ 8 or TheT 
and his League. By Sytvanus Co Kk wank 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: “: the Mabratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Si f 

Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY Poors. eae 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, she Camp, 

the Cabin and the Wilderness, By Mrs. C. me 

VERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heart in Florence. By LiruTENANT MuRRayY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 

Plot. By Sy_vanvus Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: ov, The Children of Fate. 

By SYLV pace Coss, JR. 

No. 11.— = YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and W ite Aen of Virginia. By James F. Firrts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
cerns of Fortune's Wheel. By Brn: PERLEY 

-?OOR 
No. 14.—-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8. Goopwin. 

Me 8 gate on ees or, The Rover of the Irish 
LINTON DaKRINGT 
No 1 ole Ath VOLUNTEER: in The Maid of 

Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’STALISMAN: or. The p Young 

Lion of Mount Hor, By Sy_vanvus Coss, J 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mxrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19. 9.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 





For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisners, 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





( Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO NELLIE. 





BY EDWARD F. FLYNN. 
Fach glistening dewdrop on the leaves 
Similes coyly in the sunny morn, 
And roses, blushing crimson, steal 
The pearly honors they have worn. 
The birds sing sweetly as they fly 
Athwart the clear cerulean blue, 
And all things bright and joyful seem, 
Excepting I, who longs for you. 


If ‘twere but granted me to share 
Thy sunny smile, fair Nellie, dear, 
I'd feel as light and gay as do 
The birds and flowers when skies are clear; 
And like the dewdrops on the leaves, 
I'd lay me at thy feet some day, 
Where, basking ‘neath thy lustrous eyes, 
I'd smile dull care far, far away. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Powng Folks’ Club, 


EIGHTH MEETING. * 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 
NATHAN PILLSBURY'S STORY. 


“THERE come some of the ‘ Young Folks,’ Mary, 
go and let them in,” said Mrs. Johnson, as the door- 
bell sent forth a merry peal, reminding them that 
Tuesday evening had arrived again. 

Mary went to the door, and could see no one there, 
but just then a musical little laugh burst out from 
behind a lilac bush, and three or four of the ‘* Young 
Folks” made their appearance. They had hardly 
got inside the door when voices were heard on the 
steps, and another delegation announced itself. 


bled in the library, cordially greeting each other, and 
chatting as merrily as possible, until the president 
rapped on the table, and called them to order, when 
every one took a seat, and listened to the reading of 
the journal by the secretary, as usual. 

Then Nathan Pillsbury arose, and stated that he 
had written a story upon the “ danger of keeping bad 
company,” and if agreeable to the rest, he would 
read it aloud. Of course every one assented. So 
Nathan drew trom his pocket a roll of manuscript 
tied up with a blue ribbon. Untying it, he smoothed 
out the paper, and commenced to read; at first ina 
tremulous voice, but gaining contidence and strength 
aa he procceded, as follows: 

“In the pleasant village of Chester, away up among 
the hilisof the Old Granite State, lived Mr. Penni- 
man with his wife and three children. Horace, the 
eldest, was a stout, bright-looking lad, fond of play, 
and very wilful, often giving his father a great deal 
of trouble by his disobedience and perverseness. The 
other two children were girls, named Fannie and 
Sarah. Mr. Penniman’s house was a fine, old-fash- 
ioned, square-built mansion, with a large, unfinished 
garret where the children coul! have splendid times 
playing, when the weather would not permit them 
to go out of doors. Then there was a great barn, 
with a long shed connecting it with the house, and 
behind the barn was a beautiful garden, which in the 
summer time was filled with gay flowers and luscious 
fruit. 

‘Horace Penniman was a great favorite with the 
boys, for they liked to play ‘hide-and-go-seek’ in his 
barn, or ‘I spy the bull’ in the garden, and Horace 
was always good-natured, and let his guests have 
pretty much their own way. All the boys that came 
to play with Horace, Mr. Penniman approved of, ex- 
cept one, and that was Jack Bulger, and the reason 
he objected tu him was because Jack had the reputa- 
tion of being a ‘rowdy boy.’ Now it happened, un- 
fortunately, that this Jack Bulger was the very boy 
Horace liked the best, and thought the most of. Jack 
had been a voyage to sea, und had learned lots of 
slang phrases and nautical expressions, which made 
the boys think he was very clever, and so they tried 
to act and talk like him. 

“After Mr. Penniman had forbidden Jack to 
come to his house, Horace used to slip away and meet 
this boy, and accompany him into the country on 
long walks, and listen to the wonderful stories of his 
travels on sea and land. Horace knew that he was 
disobeying his father, but he persuaded himself that 
there was no harm in going with Jack, and he 
thought his father very unreasonable to make any 
objections. 

“When Jack Bulger first returned from sea, he 
went to school in the same schoolhouse with Horace; 
but he had not been there more than three days 
when he had broken nearly every rule, and at last 

‘the teacher resolved to punish him, but Jack jumped 
out of a window, and never went to school again. 
The schoolmaster was rather glad at getting rid of 
such a troublesome scholar, so he did not endeavor to 
recall him, The boys all thought this was a famous 
exploit, and wished that they could shake. off the 
schoolmaster’s yoke so easily. Bulger after this was 
a greater hero than ever. 

‘One evening Mr. Penniman said to his son, ‘ Hor- 
ace, I wish you would take this book down to your 
Aunt Rhoda’s; she sent for it to-day, and I could not 
find it then, but here it is, and give her my thanks 
for it.’ 

“Horace was very glad of an opportunity to visit 





' aunt, so he got his cap, and was soon on his way. 


It was not long ere the members were all assem- |. 





While passing down a shady lane he heard his name 
called softly, and looking around, he spied his friend 
Jack Bulger right behind him. 

** Halloa, Horace,’ said Jack, ‘ you are just the one 
I want to see. Where are you going?’ 


**Down to Aunt Rhoda’s, to carry this book,’ re- | 


plied Horace. 

“«* Hold on a minute,’ continued Jack, ‘I want you 
to do something for me. I’ve got to go down to old 
Dayton’s grocery, and perhaps my father may be 
down that way, and I’ve a particular reason for his 
not seeing me, so if you will lend me your jacket and 
cap a few minutes, I will run down there and come 
right back here again.’ 

“*But I've got to carry this book to my Aunt 
Rhoda's,’ said Horace. 

“*O well! you can carry it just as well with my 
jacket and hat on; she wont notice it,’ said Jack. 

“So Horace made the exchange—a little reluctant- 
ly, for he thought that Aunt Rhoda might inquire of 
him about his clothes, but he wanted to oblige Jack. 
He watched his friend until he was out of sight, and 
then concluded to sit down and wait for his return, 
but second thoughts prompted him to go to his aunt’s 
first, and leave the book, and be back in time to meet 
Bulger. 

“ Horace then hastened to his aunt’s, and being in 
too much hurry to stop, he merely laid the book on 
the sofa in the hall, and ran back to the place where 
Bulger was to meet him. It was quite dark, and 
Horace sat down on a stone to wait. He wondered 
what detained Jack so long, and began to feel un- 
easy as he thought of the possibility of his having to 
go home with Jack Bulger’s clothes on. After waiting 
for nearly halfan hour, he heard a noise behind him, 
and Jack jumped over the fence, and stood before 
him. 

***Are you tired of waiting, Horace?’ asked Jack, 
commencing to take off his jacket. 

“¢¥es, I did not know where you had gone to. I 
ought tohave been home half an hour ago,’ replied 
Horace, also taking off his jacket. 

“Ina few minutes the boys were each dressed in 
his own suit, and they then set out for home. After 
walking a short distance, Horace’s attention was at- 
tracted by a peculiar light which appeared a few rods 
before them; it would brighten up an instant, and 
then subside. 

“*What is that light, Jack?’ asked Horace; ‘it 
looks as if it were in the old schoolhouse. See! It 
flashes up again!’ 

“ At that moment the cry of ‘ fire!’ was heard from 
some voice in the distance, and the startling word 
was taken up, and re-echoed from various points. 

“«* Jack, the schoolhouse is on fire,’ exclaimed Hor- 
are; ‘let’s run and save some of the books.’” 

“The boys started at full speed for the ill-fated 
schoolhouse. Horace had the start, and was soon 
there. When he turned to speak to his companion, 
he was surprised not to see him. He had disappear- 
ed somewhere. The blaze of the burning building 
now illumined the fields for some distance around, 
but Jack was not visible to Horace’s searching 
eyes. 

“Nearly ali the village turned out to witness the 
conflagration and help extinguish it. The fire-engine 
was quickly there, and as soon as the apparatus was 
arranged and put in motion, the flames were subdued. 
The interior of the building was badly burned, and 
many of the desks and books destroyed, but the frame 
was uninjured, and a few weeks would see it all in 
good order again. A fire was a rare occurrence in 
Chester, and the people were greatly excited to think 
that an incendiary should be among them. Sucha 
crime had not been perpetrated there for forty years 
or more. 

‘“‘ Horace remained at the fire till the crowd began 
to disperse, and then he wended his way to his home, 
wondering what had become of Jack Bulger, for he 
had not seen him during the whole of the exciting 
scene. He never saw him again. When Horace 
reached his house, he did not like to stop in the par- 
lor for fear his father would ask him some questions 
about Aunt Rhoda, and he did not wish to say that 
he had left the book without seeing her, so he went 
up stairs, and was soon fast asleep in his bed. 

“The next morning, while the family were at 
breakfast, talking over the excitement of the previous 
evening, a loud rap was heard at the front door; Fan- 
nie answered it, and returning to the table, told her 
father that ‘a cross-looking man wanted to see him.’ 
Mr. Penniman arose, and went to the door. 

“In a short time he returned, looking so pale and 
agitated that every one was frightened, and asked 
what was the matter. 

‘““* Horace,’ said he, sternly, ‘you must go with 
Constable Stone, he is waiting for you at the door.’ 

““Go with Constable Stone!’ repeated Horace, 
‘what for, sir?’ 

“You are arrested for setting fire to the school- 
house last evening,’ said Mr. Penniman, almost chok- 
ing with emotion. 

‘‘Horace’s mother and sisters burst into tears at 
this dreadful announcement, but Horace sprang to 
his feet, and said: 

** You do not think I did it, do you, father? I will 
go with Mr. Stone, and soon convince him that I 
am innocent;’ and Horace went to the door, and told 
the officer that he was ready to accompany him. 

“Constable Stone had a wagon, and he, with Mr. 
Penniman and Horace, rode directly to Squire Smith’s 
the trial justice, and here they found Mr. Dayton the 
store-keeper, and one or two other men. 

“«* That’s the boy,’ said Mr. Dayton. ‘I know that 
plaid jacket the moment I see it.’ 

‘+ We shall be obliged to search your pockets,’ said 





| the constable; and suiting the action to the word, he 
| plunge his hand into the pocket of Horace’s jacket, 
| and pulled out two or three cards of matches and a 
| jack-knife. 

| © Well, those are the matches you bought of me 
last evening, 1 suppose,’ said Mr. Dayton to Horace. 

“¢T didn’t buy any matches of you or any one else 
last evening,’ replied the boy, with spirit. 

“*Take care! Don’t add lying to your crime. I 
sold you those matches and a tallow candle, and you 
set the tire with them,’ repeated Mr. Dayton. 

“* Wait a while, if you please, sir. I am sure there 
is some mistake; my boy I believe is innocent,’ said 
Mr. Penniman. 

Squire Smith now called the company to order, 
and the witnesses being duly sworn, the examina- 
tion commenced. Constable Stone testified that af- 
ter the fire was extinguished he had examined the 
building, and found that the books had been taken 
from the desks, and piled against the wall, a candle 
was then set alight in such a manner, that in a short 
time it would ignite the books. Half of this candle was 
found near the window, and also several cards of 
matches, which were very similar to those found in 
the prisoner’s pocket. He also found sticking into 
the side of the window a piece of a knife which had 
broken off in the wood, showing that the window 
had been pried open. This piece of knife Mr. Stone 
produced, and found that is exactly fitted the broken 
blade of Horace’s knife. Mr. Penniman looked very 
grave when he saw how strong the evidence of his 
son’s guilt appeared. 

“The next witness was Mr. Dayton, who stated 
that he had sold the matches and candle to Horace 
just before the fire; he knew him by the plaid jacket 
he wore. James Cragin, one of the hands on Deacon 
Coflin’s farm, came forward, and testified to having 
seen young Penniman running away from the school- 
house about five or ten minutes before the fire was 
discovered. 

‘“* All this evidence seemed conclusive, and Horace 
had no one to call upon to refute it. He could not 
bring forward his Aunt Rhoda, at whose house he 
had left the book, for she did not see him bring it. 
He could only tell the truth, and he knew that ‘ truth 
is mighty and will prevail.’ Hestood up, and related 
the circumstances exactly as they occurred, without 
hesitating or contradicting himself. Every one lis- 
tened with attention, and were impressed by the 
frankness ofhis demeanor. But he failed to convince 
the judge of hisinnocence. Jack Bulger was sent for, 
but could not be found, and so the judge, after ex- 
pressing his sorrow at finding the weight of the evi- 
dence so greatly against the prisoner, imposed the 
lightest sentence he was permitted, six months con- 
tinement in the county jail. . 

“At this decree, Horace covered his face with his 
hands, and wept bitterly. He knew he was innocent 
of the crime for which he was punished, but he felt 
that he had disobeyed his father by associating with 
Jack, and this was the penalty. Mr. Penniman bow- 
ed his head, and wept too. It wasa sad blow to him; 
he felt sure of his boy’s innocence, and saw that he 
was convicted only by circumstantial evidence. 

‘*Mrs. Penniman was greatly overcome at the re- 
sult, and Fannie and Sarah almost cried themselves 
sick, when they saw their brother Horace carried 
away to a neighboring town where the jail was. Hor- 
ace bore up manfully under this terrible trial. He 
told his father and mother not to worry, for he was 
sure that his innocence would be established sooner 
or later. Every one in the village sympathized with 
the Pennimans, and thought that when Jack Bulger 
turned up, some new light would be thrown upon the 
mystery. 

* One day, after poor Horace had been in jail three 
months, Mr. Penniman received a letter from the 
post-office. It had a strange look about it, being 
post-marked Liverpool, and having an English stamp 
upon it. On opening it, Mr. Penniman was surpris- 
ed to read the following: 


“** DEAR SIR:—On my passage out here in the ship 
Bald Eagle, I had a fall which will cause my death. 
The doctor is with me now, and says that I have not 
long to live. I want to tell you about the school- 
house fire. I was the one that set it. I changed 
clothes with Horace on purpose to get him into the 
scrape, and when he was running to the fire I ran 
the other way and went to Boston. While waiting 
for the ship to sail, I heard that Horace was arrested 
and sent to jail. Ihave felt very sorry ever since, and 
now I will do him all the good I can by writing this 
letter. JACK BULGER.’ 


“Underneath John’s signature was a certificate, 
signed by the physician, saying that it was as John 
had written, a fatal injury, and he could not live 
many days longer. 

“Mr. Penniman took the letter immediately to the 
governor of the State, and in a day or two Horace’s 
pardon was obtained, and he was released from jail. 
1t was a day of great rejoicing when Horace returned 
to Chester. The villagers turned out, and greeted 
him with cheers, for they were glad to know that the 
truth had at last triumphed. It was a severe lesson 
to Horace, but he learned from it the danger of as- 
sociating with bad company and of disobedience to 
parents.” 

Nathan was thanked for his interesting story, and 
the Club adjourned. 





A married gentleman, present at a rapping circle, 
being informed that the power depended wholly on 
the will, begged that his wife might try it, as he had 
never seen anything resist her will. 








Bumors of the Day. 


GOING TO THE DEVIL. 


Lin Haines, forecastleman in the Old Smoke-hat- 
on, as Jack calls the Powhatan, U. S. side-wheeler, 
was just the most inveterate wag and mischie- 
vous salt-water sample of harmless deviltry that 
ever hauled out a weather foretopsail-reef ear-ring. 
Many a bout I have seen Lin and the bluff, hard- 
weather old sea-lion who commands both ends of the 
ship and lives aft, have together, Lin invariably 
working @ point or so to the wind’ard of Captain 
Foulanchor on every tack. 

Now the captain of the old fire-frigate, though one 
of the bravest, biggest-hearted men afloat, is none of 
your dove-tempered milksops, that wouldn’tsay “and 
be d——d to ye!” for the pennant of a lord high ad- 
miral, No, no; not a mite of it. Now and then 
Captain Foulanchor goes off into one of his flurries, 
and curses everybody and everything fore and aft in- 
to a perfect hawser-laid, everlasting tangle. 

Lin happ 1 to ter the captain on the quar- 
ter-deck, right in the midst of one of his close-reeted 
topsails whirlwind, and for once got headed square 
off in this fashion: 

“ Get out of this! Away you go, you bloody devil’s 
monkey, and if ever I catch you aft here again, 
unless you’re sent aft, I'll keelhaul ye fore and aft 
the ship. Go, you scamp! Slope!’ 

“Ay, ay, sir!” Lin responded, took ten steps ona 
double-quick, then brought to all standing, turned to 
the captain, respectfully paid the salute, and very 
seriously inquired: 

“Can I come aft to the wheel, sir, when it’s my 
trick?” 

“Tl wheel ye! you infernal barricouta!” roared 
the irate commander, letting drive an iron belaying- 
pin at the forecastle joker, who dodged the missile 
and scooted for’ard. 

At the fore hatch Lin encountered Ensign Vail and 
Master Denleigh, who a few minutes previously had 
been fairly cursed off the quarter-deck by the cap- 
tain, whom they were discussing somewhat freely, 
and not over discreetly : : 

“ What do you think of him now, sir?” Mr. Vail 
inquired of his brother officer, just as Lin came up to 
them. 

“Think, Mr. Vail? Why sir, he’s the very devil 
himself!” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” put in Lin just here, addressing 
Mr. Vail. “ If you’ll be kind enough to speak to the 
bo-son, sir, to ax liberty for me to lay a sheep-shank 
in this ’ere to’gallant stun-sail down haul that’s 
whing-wanging about here, and a martha-walker in 
that are berth-deck ladder man-rope, and an eye- 
splice in the bight of—” 

“0, go to the devil, and get permission!” pped 
out the irritated ensign. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” and away went Lin aft again. 

Captain Foulanchor’s hurricane had blown over, 
and he was reading, just as cool as lemonade, and 
calm as a Central Park lake. 

Lin began over again about “the sheep-shank, 
martha-walker, and bight of—” when the captain 
clapped a stopper on his tongue: 

**Halloa, you sir!—aft here again inside of five 
minutes. What the devildo you mean?” 

** Sent aft. sir.” 

“ Sent att, sir—by whom—for what?” 

“Why sir, 1 wanted permission about them ’ere 
ropes, and Mr. Vail told me to go to the devil for it.” 

“And how came you to learn that I am the devil, 
my man?” 

* Heard Mr. Denleigh say so only a minute afore, 
sir.” 

‘Get for’ard, you bloody son of a sea-cow, by the 
run; and hark’ee my lad, if ever you come aft here 
again hunting for the devil, you’ll tind thunder.” 











A RESTAURANT INCIDENT. 

A chatty correspondent relates the following inci- 
dent: 

I was sitting at a restaurant table the other morn- 
ing (I haven’t found a housekeeper yet, and so have 
to patronize the men of many checks,) when an epi- 
cure opposite to me ordered buckwheats!”—that be- 
ing the “short” in restaurant parlance for hot cakes, 
plate and all. They were brought to him, and it was 
perfectly lelightful to witness the anticipated pleasure 
visible in his countenance, as he carefully buttered 
the smoking dainties before him. Having arranged 
them to his satisfaction, he cautiously proceeded to 
cut them up, and conveyed a forkful to his mouth. 
He was silent for a moment, while a shade of disap- 
pointment flitted across his face. And then, laying 
down his knife and fork, with a sigh he turned to 
me, and, with the air of one moralizing, said, ‘* Ah, 
sir, I perceive as we outgrow our boyish clothes, we 
also grow out of the habit of getting good buckwheat 
cakes. A buckwheat cake, sir,” continued he, ele- 
vating one on the point of his fork, and holding it 
toward me, “is one of the strongest links in the 
chain that connects our old age with our boyhood, 
and nothing makes me feel the inroad of time more 
than to get hold of a bad one.”—* True, sir,” I re- 
plied. ‘ Butcan you tell me why one of your favor- 
ites on a hot griddle is like a sinner?” He shook his 
head mournfully, ‘ Because,” said I, leaning over 
to him in a confidential manner, “ because it will 
have to be turned, or it’s sure to burn.”"—* Yes, yex, 
I see,” he chuckled. Just then a waiter came up, 
and puta check to my appetite—so I left. 

What is the greatest stand ever made for civiliza- 
tion ?—The ink-stand. 
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and before the doors of 

houses, and up and « 
long street where the c) 
down to the low wha 

out over the river, with ; 
and barges, the red eyes 

less lights winked sleepi 
wintry mist. 

Almost midnight—dre , 
agreeable. The river rol) 
its broad bridges with 
murmur. Muflled pe:. 
slumped through the 
snow, few and far betwee, 
a low drinking place in some neighboring str 
faint and alternate sounds of riot and bra 
trifles, indeed, for so cold and wet and hung 
as Rhetta—for so small a waif, lost hopeles. . 
great sea, to sit by herself at that dubioi 
noting. 

The doorway where she had taken refuge, 
ahalf hour before, was a low, projecting d 
not scrupulously clean or inviting—rather b 
fact, both as regarded form and expression. 
flanked by two very narrow windows, in one « 
a faint light glittered behind a drawn cu: 
dingy red, whereon the character of shop an 
was briefly proclaimed to the public. Rh: 
spelling out the half-faded letters upon her 
red fingers, one by one: 


“M. ISAACS, 
PAWNBROKER.” 


It was pitiful, pitiful—that slender, delicat. 
shivering there, with her pale, refiped face an. 
tearful eyes, houscless, homeless, turned su 
into a world more harsh and cold than the 
night. The sad little heart could hardly und: 
it all, watching, watching that tarnished sign : 
red lights winking drowsily in the mist. 

Some one came shuffling along the sidewalk, 
ing with every breath, and stopped short at th 
way. It wasa little old man, thin and ragge: 
& sop in the shoulders, a sa'low skin, and ¢\ 
a ferret’s, red and twinkling. One might ha> 
marked considerable dirt about the hands and 
this new comer, as he stumbled headforemon: 
the child crouching on the steps, recovering 1} 
at the door-knob with an imprecation. Up 
Rhetta, quite ignoring her own injuries in ti 
counter, 

“O, sir, are you hurt?” eagerly. “I am » 
—indeed Iam! You did not see me—did you’ 
“ What you doing here?” growled the man. 
“I—I am going to stay here to-night,” said k 
“Hah ?—my doorstep! I don't let it out to! 
or vagabonds, Let me look at you!” 

She lifted her face fearlessly. The small eyes 
ing like glass beads through the Jew’'s scatter: 
searched it close and unsparing. A bright, be 
face it was, with its large eyes and scarlet lips. 
Isaacs, Pawnbroker,” fell to muttering inaudil 
* It’s cold here,” at last. 

“ Yes,” sald Rhetta, blowing her red fingers. 
“And you're hungry, too,” grimly. 

“A very little, sir.” 

“O, yes,” mimicked M. Isaacs ,facetiously, “ 
little! and then—you've run away from some! 
































ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. seit oaes 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMEF: :: 
CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
RHETTA: 

—OR,— 
THE JEw’S SECRH’ 
BY RUTH REDMOND GAGE, 
I, 
T was almost midnigh 
in the thoroughfares of 
—thick in its fashionable . , 
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